Bil Keane’s 
FAMILY CIRCUS 


VALERIAN: More 
Than Another 
New Hero 


Marv Wolfman: 7 
Teamwork’s the Key 


Women Speak Out 


on Cartooning! ‘Oh What a Tangled Web! 
Latest News From: See p.32 

DC, AC, Red Circle, 

Eclipse, Kitchen Sink, 


Amy was an oranary girl... 
until last night. — 


COMING IN MARCH 1983 
Completely New 


Revised & Updated by GEORGE OLSHEVSKY 


This was the original Index in the 
now-famous series for comic collectors. 
Published in 1976, this volume has been 
out of print since 1979, and is one of the 
most requested products we’ve seen. The 
Index has been revised and brought up-to- 
date. It also includes titles never indexed 
in the series such as “Adventure Into 
Fear’, "Man-Thing", “Marvel Team-Up” and 
“Peter Parker.” f 

As you can imagine, the page count 
has increased. This “WHOPPER” should run 
over 300 pages. As always, all covers are 
pictured and all artist, writer, plot and 
cross-over material is there in full detail. 
Trade paperback edition will be a big, 
quality squareback. ORDER NOW and Get 
Your Copy Hot Off the Presses. 
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SEND To: PACIFIC COMICS, 8423 Production Avenue, San Diego, CA 92121-2278 
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An epic journey into magical adventure. 
A 12-part maxi-series. D 
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Reasons & Recommendations 


here are a few things about this issue which may look a little different to you. 

First, there’s a new typeface in use. We wanted to give the magazine a more 

distinct look and were afforded that opportunity when we changed typesetters. 

We're also pretty happy with the new cover treatments. For our first an- 

niversary issue, we wanted a special cover but, after looking at it, we decided it was even 

more exciting than we expected it to be, so, you will be seeing more explosive covers in 

upcoming months. Please let us know what you think about these new directions we're 
trying. 

Dave McDonnell's name has crept up the masthead lately and currently resides as our 
Associate Editor. After leaving Prevue for STARLOG, Dave was trapped, by yours truly, 
into helping out on COMICS SCENE. Now, Dave serves as STARLOG s Managing Editor 
and when he’s not keeping Howard organized and on schedule, he’s in my office causing 
trouble. Welcome aboard, Dave! 


* * * 


A while back, Fred Hembeck triumphantly returned to The Buyer's Guide. In his first 
installment, we saw him swamped under a mountain of comics and magazines from all 
the new and old-time publishers. I sympathize with Fred because I read everything that 
comes into the offices—all DCs, Marvels, Pacific Comics, First Comics, Eclipse publica- 
tions, Cerebus, Elfquest, Noble, Capital and so on. Believe it or not, there's a great deal of 
good material being published today—much more than there was a mere year or two ago. 
Reading comics has become fun once again, and now, I eagerly await the next issue of 
several different magazines. Thať s a great feeling. 

Allowing me to make some suggestions, company by company. Beginning with DC, the 
solid, long-running titles like Batman, Detective, Flash and Green Lantern remain en- 
joyable, mainstream reads. I look forward to Doug Moench’s reign on the Batman titles, 
especially with the forthcoming new direction the books will take. Being a team fan, I can 
most-assuredly recommend the New Teen Titans and the Legion of Super-Heroes. Both 
Marv Wolfman and Paul Levitz are striving—and succeeding—at making the team com- 
ics interesting character studies of super individuals in action. The revived Blackhawk is 
perhaps the most underrated of the newer titles. Try a copy. Jan Durrsema s art makes 
Arion, Lord of Atlantis exciting, just as Ron Randall makes Barren Earth, in the back of 
Warlord, nice to see. As for the upcoming titles, on the strength of their introductory 
stories, Omega Men, Amethyst and Batman and the Outsiders should all be diverting 
entertainments. 

Down only four blocks from us, Marvel has more than enough interesting titles. Ka-Zar 
a book I praised only a few issues ago, remains fresh and innovative. I can also say that 
the post-Miller Daredevils are just as engaging and should remain interesting reading for 
some time. Meanwhile, Jim Starlin’s art improves by leaps and bounds on Dreadstar and 
Paul Smith has instilled a vitality long missing from The X-Men; I suspect it will rebound 
by summer. Having grown up with Iron Man, I'm glad to see it remaining shiny, golden 
and intriguing. As for the rest, well, ] am glad to see fresh blood pumped back into Captain 
America, Dr. Strange, The Avengers and the Fantastic Four. And of course, the Spider- 
Man titles are enjoyable once again. For the reasons why, see our cover story. 

Elsewhere, Cerebus and Elfquest remain original, fun and dynamic alternative books. 
Just as interesting is Eclipse Magazine, one of the true pioneers of the alternative market 
which is, sadly, turning into a comic book later this year. It was a nice showcase for dif- 
ferent kinds of stories. Also “different” is Warp, the first from First. Although it’s not 
Frank Brunner s best work, it remains fresh enough to be worth your attention. 

There's more, I'm sure, but that’s enough cheering for now. If you don t read these 
titles, give "em a try. If you do read them now, let me know if you agree. 


—Robert Greenberger 


Thanks! 


When we sent out the cry for mail, we got it! 
The editorial office was crammed with mail and 
we want to thank each and every one of you 
Now that you've found out how easy it is, keep it 
up! We read every letter and post card that 
comes our way—it sure beats working—but 
remember, we can't answer you individually. 
Our address, as always, remains 

Lettering 

COMICS SCENE 

475 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10016 


Complaints 


Dear Editor, 

. . Overall, COMICS SCENE #6 was your least 
interesting issue to date (#2 was the best). If 
you're trying to sell copies of COMICS SCENE, 
this sure seems to be the wrong way to go about 
it. You almost seem to deliberately go out of your 
way to feature articles that do not appeal to 
mainstream fans. 

Which is not to say that I did not enjoy COM- 
ICS SCENE 46. It was interesting reading about 
things I had never heard of before, instead of 
reading the same rehash of information. But six 


| pages on Crusader Rabbit? Sheesh! Gimme a 


break. Who the hell cares about some dumb car- 
toon nobody's ever even heard of!? 

Captain Easy, on the other hand, was short 
enough to be interesting. As for Air Pirates, I'll 
have to echo the sentiments of the vast majority 
of readers: GET RID OF HOWARD CRUSE! His 
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column stinks. And while we're on the subject, 
dump Brian Pearce. His cartoons aren't very 
good. 

The best features in the ish were the Camelot 
3000 preview and part two of the Inkers’ Panel. I 
also liked the interview with Max Allan Collins, 
even though I don’t read Ms. Tree or Dick Tracy. 
And the “Pesky” Pasko Guest Spot was another 
highlight. John Byrne seems to have opened quite 
a can of worms with his. 

Barry Dutter 
2283 Old Farm Rd. 
Scotch Plains, NJ 07076 

Seems we ticked you off a bit Barry. In our 
defense, let's look at a few things: Crusader Rab- 
bit may not be a part of your memory but for 
many of us, including Howard and Bob, it holds a 
special place. And the vast majority of readers 
have not asked us to remove the Loose Cruse col- 
umn. In fact, since he started the Air Pirates col- 
umns, the mail has been greatly in his favor. 
Brian Pearce also has gotten a reprieve since we 
ran negative comments in issue five. So, they will 
both be here to stay. Stick with us, we're getting 
better all around. 


Dear Editor, 
.. „You want letters? You're on. 

Your coverage of Camelot 3000 in COMICS 
SCENE #6 was much appreciated. I have issue 
one of DC's first maxi-series and I loved it! With 
any luck, the series will get even better. Kudos to 
Barr, Bolland & Co. One thing bothered me, 
though. I noticed that DC owns all copyrights to 
Camelot 3000. Since Camelot isn't set within the 
“DC Universe” and doesn’t use established 


characters owned by the company, I had hoped 
that this would not be so. Will this be standard 
policy on all DC mini- and maxi-series, or is there 
a special reason in Cameloť s case? 

As you may have guessed, I am a creators’ 
rights advocate. Why should a writer who sub- 
mits a story to DC’s House of Mystery be denied 
the same rights that he would have if he submit- 
ted the same tale in prose form to Twilight Zone 
Magazine, for example? Marvel has taken the 
first corporate steps with its Epic Illustrated, 
Marvel Graphic Novels and now the Epic Comics 
line. Is DC doing the same with its upcoming Tyro 
Book? Thank you, Marty Pasko, for stating your 
case so eloquently. 

I caught the Modesty Blaise pilot the other 
night and honestly wish that I hadn't. The script 
was too cornball for my taste, and the acting was 
not much better. Hopefully, Daredevil will fare 
better, not to mention the Batman film. 

Andrew Laubacher 
3858 Gains Basin Rd. 
Albion, NY 14411 


Unlike Marvel, DC currently does not have a pro- 
gram that entitles the creators to the copyright of 
their creations. This situation may change in the 
future though. 


Dear Mr. Greenberger, 

. ..Well—a professional magazine about the 
comics culture! CS is really good; mostly iť s ex- 
citing. The balance between the serious and the 
newsworthy is, I think, its bestasset.“Vietimsof 
theLie" was a no-holds-barred indictment of an 
attitude that afflicts all aspects of a High 
Culture-low culture society. As insightful as Mr. 
Pasko's cofhments were, however, they were 
almost passed over as sour grapes. Hib initial 
comments about Mr. Byrne were too emotional- 
ly-charged to lend credibility to the bulk of his 
argument. But when he finally got down tot — 
he was brilliant! 

Howard Cruse’s article, “Abduction of a 
Mouse” (bad title!) reminded me of Henry 
Fielding s dilemma in the eighteenth-century: 
same problem, how far may parody/satire go? 
Fielding s plays satirized thespians and politi- 
cians and they all got so mad, they issued the 
Licensing Act to control how far you could stick 
your tongue out. I'd like to see an in-depth article 
or perhaps interview with some knowledgeable 
person about the difficulties of writing satire or 
parody. They could start by defining the terms! 

Iloved the article on the creators of Crusader 
Rabbit, my favorite TV character as a child. In 
fact, cover to cover, CS was wonderful. Agaii 
the balance between historical, technical (the in- 
kers) and contemporary topics keeps one hopp- 
ing. 


Cynthia D'Errico 

6720 Sherbrok St. W., Apt. 44 
Montreal, Quebec H4B 1P2 
Canada 


P.S. Why is that so many comic book creators 
wear beards? Is this a tribal custom or is it a 
symbol of their countercultural endeavors? 
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Dear Editor, 

. . As a long time Jay Ward aficionado, I'd like 
tothank you for Fred Patten’s recent article(s) on 
Crusader Rabbit, and its place in the history of 
TV animation. 

I'd like to suggest that a similar retrospective 
be done on what was perhaps American TV's 
finest animated adventure series, Hanna- 
Barbera s Jonny Quest. JO had everything—fast 
moving plots, adventure, intrigue, exotic 
locales—and considering the interest in Raiders 
of the Lost Ark and similar adventure 
movies/shows, I think a revival of JQ might do 
very well in the marketplace. (Are you listening 
Messrs. H-B?) 

I recall the animation being very well done 
too, with an almost pulp-illo style to it—although 
this might just be the effect of a 24-year-old try- 
ing to recall the uncritical reactions of a nine- 
year old. Still, JQ, was probably the best 
technical animation HB ever came up with, and 
deserves better than to be left in limbo while 
such drek as the umpteenth reincarnation of 
Scooby-Doo continues on the air. 

R. J. Ortega 

Military Sealift Command Office 
Indian Ocean 

FPO San Francisco, CA 96601 


Dear Robert: 

. . -You wanted letters? Okay, here's a letter. 
Funny...I write semi-often to the other 
STARLOG PRESS publications, but I've never 
written to COMICS SCENE, until now. 

What did I think of issue #6? Glad you asked. I 
loved it! From that cover by Brian Bolland, to a 
very controversial Guest Spot column, to the 
always interesting Loose Cruse, to the Forum on 

lespecially enjoyed the Forum on inking, with 
Klaus Janson, Bob Layton, Tom Palmer, and Joe 
Rubinstein. I really enjoy this type of format, 
where the reader almost becomes a (silent) part 
of the conversation! I know this Forum idea can't 
be used for every installment of Creating the 
Comics, but I would like to see it appear once ina 
while. 

Conrad P. Felber 
PO Box 2347 
Cochrane, Ontario 
Canada POL ICO 


On Issue Six 


Hi, 

...Enjoyed the Captain Easy article by Ron 
Goulart in your latest issue. Also liked the earlier 
Barney Google and Scorchy Smith articles in this 
series. Hope there will be more. Also liked the 
Max Collins article. Hope you'll continue to have 
articles on comic strips, both contemporary and 

historic. Loved the Hembeck team-up page. 
Shirley Meech 
1336 Brampton Rd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90041 


Ron returns next issue with a special look at 
Terry and the Pirates. 


Dear Howard and Bob, 

...I can't understand why people are not 
writing in! Maybe they are so flattened by your 
quality that they are too dumbstruck to offer any 
criticism. I am 23 and hope to one day work in 
the comics field as a professional. I have really 
enjoyed the “Creating the Comics" feature. This 
alone is worth the price of an issue. To get tips 
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from the pros directly will be of great help tome. 

In this regard, I think CS is doing a service to in- 

spire new talent. The impact of “CTC” may not 

be felt for years, but I hope I will have enough 
determination to make it. I know I can. 

Gordon Manley 

PO Box 3041 

Ports, VA 23201 


COMICS SCENE, 

. Thank you for finally publishing Crusader 
Rabbit part one. Though the animation was 
crude compared to Bugs Bunny or Mighty 
Mouse, I still wouldn't miss a show for the world. 
It was also fascinating to learn Rocky and 
Bullwinkle, Dudley Doright and others were 

related to the Crusader Rabbit characters. 
Thomas Helms 
59 Fisher St. 
W. Medway, MA 02053 


Is This For Real? 


Dear Bob, 
. . Hats off to your photographer Deborah Up- 
ton. We should see more of her work. After see- 
ing your picture in the last issue (Nov.), I think 
you have a sexy bod! 
Laurie K. 
Hicksville, NY 


An Open Letter from Frank Brunner 


Re: Doctor Strange/Silver Dagger Reprint by 
Marvel 


Original Creators: Brunner and Englehart 


“In Case You Were Wondering" Dep't: 

Why the cover and introduction were not 
done by the aforementioned creators. Answer: 
They were not allowed to do so unless they sign- 
ed the “work for hire” contract. Both creators 
have refused to sign. Obviously this is an impor- 
tant point to Marvel, since both Brunner and 
Englehart have agreed to sign a “per job" agree- 
ment. What's strange is that this book is being 
touted as part of the "Epic" line of creator- 
owned comics. (2) 


“Art for Art's Sake” Dep't: 

Under the medieval Marvel Comics dictum, 
the only thing acceptable is total capitulation 
and never mind appropriateness of justice. They 
offered the creators a very good fee, more or less 
a bribe, for signing away the total rights to 
everything they had ever written or drawn in the 
past or future for Marvel Comics. That is the 
“work for hire” contract. 


“Sell Out" Dep't: 

The other two books being reprinted have so 
much company/creator conflicts, since neither 
Starlin nor (surprisingly) B. Smith (who stood for 
artistic integrity years ago), have any integrity 
left! In agreeing to Marvel's demands, they have 
signed away any future claims to work they ob- 
viously consider worthless! Or perhaps just 
allowed themselves to be exploited at a time of 
financial need (the “quick buck” syndrome). 


“Opinion” Dep't: 

Marvel Comics has evolved into a fascist 
organization—into a company which reflects the 
ruthless tactics the government used against 
(then) Atlas Comics, which survived the 
onslaught of the Early ‘50s only to use the same 
strong-arm tactics against its own creators! 

So I say, in supporting Marvel Comics, you 


further inhibit the work of the creators who 
make comics what they are. As for myself, I 
wouldn't work there if they paid me to! 

Frank Brunner 


San Diego Salute 


Dear Bob, 

... Thank you for the swell coverage you gave 
our San Diego Comic-Con. It was good meeting 
you in person after the phone conversations 
we've had. 

It is especially nice to see ourselves in Comic 
Fandom“ first real pro newsstand mag devoted 
to the artform we all love. . „and treated to so 
beautifully, too! Steven Plunkett's art direction 
is of award-winning quality—top graphic 
design. Howard Zimmerman’s editing gives us a 
wide variety of interest; your editing makes it 
flow so well and you are right on top of 
everything. 

But the big gratitude goes to Kerry O'Quinn 
and Norman Jacobs for investing their hard- 
earned money in a gamble situation. We at the 
San Diego Comic-Con believe that comic fandom 
is for the general public, too and we'll help you 
any way we can to get the goal, of making comic 
fandom available to the general public, achiev- 
ed. 

Shel Dorf 
President 
San Diego Comic-Con 


‘Aw, gee Shel, come on. You really wrote all that 
because we ran your picture in color, right? 
We'll see you next summer. 


Spirit Corrections 


Dear Bob: 

...Many thanks for your coverage of the an- 
nouncement of our Spirit and Little Nemo 
animated features in COMICS SCENE. Getting 
information out to your readership is very impor- 
tant to us and we hope to make future ap- 
pearances in your publications. 

I would like to point out some small correc- 
tions. The spelling of The Spirit's writer/director 
is Brad Bird, not Byrd, and mention should be 
made of his partner, Jerry Rees, who col- 
laborated on the story for the film and who will 
serve as supervisor of animation. Also, your arti- 
cle implied that our producer, Gary Kurtz, was 
introduced to the Spirit by me. Definitely not 
true. Gary has been a long-time collector and ad- 
mirer of Will Eisner’s work, as he is of many ar- 
tists in the sequential graphics—{known as a 
comics to some)—and needed no introduction to 
Eisner s genius. It was a happy coincidence that 
Brad, Jerry, and myself approached him with a 
project ideally suited to all concerned. 

Best regards to the O'Quinn staff and your 
readers. 

Steven Paul Leiva 
Director of Animation Development 
Kinetographics 


Erratum 


What's an issue without a few mistakes? We 
really goofed last issue when we told you the 
mini-poster giveaway was on page 39. At the last 
minute, it was decided to move the subscription 
offer to page 37 and the cover never got 
changed. For those of you who read last issue, 
the giveaway is part of.the subscription ad. It's 
not too late for those of you who missed out on 
the offer, to go find the back issue right away 
and subscribe. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Cartoonists Guild Honors Women 


istorian Avis Rosenberg, artist Shary Flenniken, artist Mary Wilshire, Elfguesť s Wendy Pini, strip artist 
Nicole Hollander and artist Trina Robbins. 


Re freedom is being able to 
support yourself,” claimed 
Trots & Bonnie creator Shary Flen- 
niken to a spirited round of ap- 
plause, thereby setting the tone of 
independence and enthusiasm at 
the 16th annual meeting of the Car- 
toonists Guild. With both a com- 
prehensive slide show and a lively 
panel discussion highlighting this 
year's meeting, the Guild paid well- 
deserved tribute to women in the 
field of cartooning. In the last three 
years, the Guild's own female 
membership has quadrupled, re- 
flecting the record number of 
women cartoonists who have 
entered this traditionally male- 


dominated profession and whose 


work has been steadily growing in 
importance and recognition. 

Held in early November at New 
York's Lotos Club, the afternoon 
event began with a slide presenta- 
tion of the work of some 50 contem- 
porary female cartoonists, in- 
cluding such luminaries as Trina 
Robbins (see page 49) and Lee 
Marrs, and ranging in topics— 
many humorous, some deadly 
serious — from politics to relation- 
ships to eating and dieting, and 
beyond usual taboos to such sub- 
jects as abortion, menstruation, and 
orgasm. 

During the panel discussion 
which followed, moderator Mary 
Wilshire fielded questions from an 


audience of 130 people, composed 
mainly of Guild members and 
various publishing house represen- 
tatives. Wilshire, whose work has 
appeared in Aftershock, National 
Lampoon, Heavy Metal, and Mar- 
veľs Crazy, was joined on the panel 
by Shary Flenniken, another Na- 
tional Lampoon contributor; Wendy 
Pini of Elfquest fame; Nicole 
Hollander, known for her "Sylvia" 
strips, a fifth collection of which has 
recently been published; Avis 
Rosenberg, freelance art historian 
and critic as well as the curator of 
Pork Roasts, a traveling exibit of 
250 feminist cartoons; and Trina 
Robbins, the so-called “first lady of 
underground comix” who, in fact, is 
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DC COMICS 


New Titles Scheduled for 1983 


n a spate of announcements 

made at a preview discussion at 
Creation Convention's 12th Anni- 
versary show, DC Comics outlined 
further plans for 1983 “including 
several new titles. 

Two of them will be straight 
superhero adventures, Blue Devil, 
first mentioned in issue three, is 
now on the schedule for the second- 
half of the year. Created by Gart 
Cohn and Dan Mishkin, the Blue 
Devil is a superhero who discovers 
that once he puts on his costume, it 
can’t come off. Paris Cullins, ‘a 
highly-touted newcomer, has 
already completed pencils for a 
preview insert and is now working 
on the first issue. 

The second title is Zero Man, a 
co-creation of Len Wein and Gil 
Kane. It's monthly and will also 
debut later this year, 

New Talent Showcase is the 


working title for another book 
which will debut this summer. The 


‘exact format hasn't been deter- 


mined, but it will either be four 
eight-page adventure stories, no 
ads or three eight-page stories with 
ads. The first issue was packaged 
by Marv Wolfman and Ernie Colon. 

For several months, Roy Thomas 
has been quietly working on a new 
mini-series, Jonni Thunder, involv- 
ing a female detective with some 
mysterious powr based in Los 
Angeles. She will not be related to 
Johnny Thunder of Justice Society 
fame or the western hero of the 
same name. Ernie Colon has been 
tentatively named artist. 

Another on-going series will be 
Atari Force, a monthly newsstand 
book spinning-off from the comics 
produced for Atari video games. 
The team book will be written by 
Gerry Gonway and illustrated by 


Jose Luis Garcia-Lopez in his first 
regular assignment. 

Also announced, finally, were 
plans for Frank Miller's mini-series, 
Ronin will premiere around April; 
tentative scheduling calls for six 
issues released six weeks apart in 
the Baxter format used on Came- 
lot 3000. 

Batman and the Outsiders was 
previewed at the convention by 
writer Mike W. Barr, artist Jim 
Aparo and editor Len Wein. The 
new characters consist of Geo- 
Force, a man with earth-powers; 
Katana, a female samurai; and 
Halo, a mysterious woman wielding 
heat and light powers. Returning to 
active duty are Black Lightning and 
Metamorpho. Geo-Force s powers 
sound extremely similar to Terra’s 
abilities in the Teen Titans and Barr 
promised all will be explained in the 
cross-over story circa Outsiders #4. 


no longer content with the sex/dope/ 
violence themes of the underground 
press. Rounding out the list of panel 
participants was M.G. Lord, who 
signs her name as such, rather than 
the full “Mary Grace Lord,” not, 
she assured the audience, because 
she doesn't want to be revealed as a 
woman, but because she doesn't 
want “to be mistaken for an agent 
of the Vatican!” Lord, a political 
cartoonist for Newsday whose 
work is distributed by the Universal 
Press Syndicate, proved to be as 
outspoken and witty in person as 
she is in print. 

Underlying the paneľs general 
air of levity, however, was a serious 
attempt to come to grips with the 
problems facing women in the car- 
tooning field. Panel members cited 
the lack of female role models as a 
major inhibitor in the development 
of their own self-image as car- 
toonists, though they themselves — 
pioneers in many ways—are begin- 
ning to rectify the situation for 
future generations. 

Noticeable by their absence on 
the panel were Marie Severin, 
longtime Marvel artist, and Jan 
Duursema, whose work on DC's 
Arion has been turning many a 
head in comics fandom. Though 
both had been scheduled to appear, 
event coordinator Ron Wolin was at 
a loss to explain Severin s no-show 
while Duursema was faced with a 
deadline. 

There was virtually unanimous 
agreement that the alternative 
press is the wave of the future — 
especially for female artists, as they 
tend to emphasize personal interac- 
tion in their work rather than the 
all-too-familiar power-exploits of 
the mainstream s costumed muscle- 
men. Robbins doubted she could ex- 
ist as a cartoonist without the alter- 
natives — a frightening revelation, 
given the guality and popularity of 
her work. Admittedly, however, 
there can be disadvantages to alter- 
native or self-publishing, and as 
Lord was quick to point out, though 
her syndicated work does involve a 
certain degree of compromise, “the 
trade-off is cash and exposuré." 

Although no one can deny the 
growing impact of the female 
perspective on the themes, style, 
and appeal of today s cartoon and 
comic art press, it is clear that the 
women in the field must continue an 
uphill struggle. 

—Diana Schutz 
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AC COMICS 


il Black, editor/publisher of 

Fun Comics, announced a full 
line of comic books to be published 
under the corporate name, AC 
Comics. The flagship title will be 
Americomics and it will be sup- 
ported by two other titles at pre- 


sent. All three books will be printed 
in the now-popular standard comic 
book size on Baxter paper. 

Black’s Fun Comics will become 
one of the other two titles to be 
published under AC. The long- 
running comic will continue to 
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Americomics to Premiere in January 


native press comic company to tie- 
in with a motion picture. Black Dia- 
mond, really Tiana Mathews, is a 
super spy in the Modesty Blaise 


kx. school. The film, originally intended 


fi; as a vehicle for Sybil Danning, is 


a 
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feature Paragon Press characters 
including Phantom Lady, Captain 
Paragon and Commando D. This 
book will run ona semi-annual basis 
for now. 

The other title is Black Diamond 
and will represent the first alter- 


due this summer featuring Lois 


Ý Areno. Issue #1 will be an introduc- 


tory story and then issues #2 and #3 
will adapt the film. Paul Gulacy will 
provide covers beginning with issue 
#2. Black will script the series and 
ink Mark Beachum s pencils. The 
comic will start off as a quarterly. 

Americomics will be a bi-monthly 
showcase title, highlighted by the 
use of Charlton superheroes. A 
good portion of the material is left 
over from Charlton Bullseye which 
the firm stopped publishing last 
year. Captain Atom, Blue Beetle 
and others will be resurrected by 
fans-turned-pros Dan Reed, Martin 
L. Greim and Rik Levins. Other 
creations will also be used in- 
cluding Black s The Shade and The 
Messenger, created by All-Star 
Squadron artist Jerry Ordway. Ord- 
way has also contributed the inks to 
The Slayer, a character written by 
Craig Zablo and pencilled by Cap- 
tain America inker John Beatty. 

Covers for Americomics will be 
done by George Perez, Gil Kane, Pat 
Broderick, Jerry Ordway, Bill Black 
and Mike Machlon. 


RED CIRCLE COMICS 


Plans Firming Up; 6 Books Slated for 1983 


ich Buckler has been placed in 
charge of all creative work on 
the Red Circle comics with John 
Carbonaro moving over to an ad- 
ministrative position. Buckler 
outlined the plans for the line in 
November with the first issue of 
Mighty Crusaders still set for a 
January premiere. 
Might Crusaders: After the first 
issue, the title will be written by 
Cary Burkett and will continue to be 
drawn by Buckler. 
The Fly: This book premieres in 
February and features a plot by 
Jack C. Harris, dialogue by Buckler 
and art by Jim Sherman. Jim 
Steranko is slated to do the first 
cover. David Singer will begin 
scripting with issue two. 
The Shield: Although unscheduled, 
this book is next on Buckler’s list. 
The first issue will feature an Alan 
Weiss/John Severin cover and the 
story will be written by Stan Tim- 
mons with Weiss art. 
The Black Hood: Gary Morrow has 
done the art for Steve Ringerberg’s 
story for the book and Alex Toth has 
contributed a second story and the 
cover to issue one. 
The Web: Charlie Boatner will 
script this series and art will be by 


Lou Manna and Frank Giacoia. 
There will be two back-up features: 
Bullseye by Timmons and Toth and 
The Fox by Timmons with art by Al 
McWilliams. 
The Comet: The line-up also in- 
cludes three features although no 
creative team has been set for 
either The Comet or Steel Sterling. 
Jack Harris may script The Comet, 
although no contracts have been 
signed. Ken Penders will do an SF- 
strip called the Falcon Elite. 
Buckler added that the super- 
natural Mr. Justice will return in 
1983. Trevor Von Eeden has al- 
ready completed pencilling one 
story. 


Rich Buckler describes the forth- 
coming Red Circle line at the Thanks- 
giving Creation Convention. He has 
been named editor of the line, begin- 
ning with six bi-monthly titles and soon 
to expand into magazines, special pro- 
jects and movie adaptations. 
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DC COMICS 


Don McGregor & Gene Colan Set for Mini-Series 


Don McGregor at a recent convention. 


on McGregor has signed with 

DC to write a four issue mini- 
series to be edited by Dick Giordano 
and pencilled by Gene Colan for 
release later this year. 

The project is entitled Nathaniel 
Dusk. This hard-boiled private 
detective story takes place in 1934, 
and represents a departure for both 
DC and McGregor: this is DC's first 
“realistic” story in years and 
McGregor’s first work for the 
company. 

McGregor explains that Dusk 
has lurked in the back alleys of his 
mind for more than a year-and-a- 
half. He had even mentioned to Col- 


an that one day, time permitting, he 
wanted to do Dusk with the artist. 
Then, last September, McGregor 
. found himself in a situation quite fa- 
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miliar to most freelancers. “I had 
done a lot of writing for people but 
no money was coming in vet," he ex- 
plains. 

He was advised by artists Tom 
Sutton and Colan that DC was re- 
ceptive to new ideas and McGregor 
should sound the company out. Ina 
meeting with V.P.-Executive Editor 
Dick Giordano, Dusk came up and 
Giordano, to McGregor S surprise, 
said he wanted to see it. 

After three weeks, MeGregor 
turned in a proposal. Giordano 
made some suggestions, and sent 
the author off to produce a full 
treatment on the character, the era 
and the storyline. McGregor took a 
month to research the period, and 
assembled a 66-page treatment 
which contained almost every plot 


element as well as photo references 
andhistorical fact—all to be used in 
the series. 

DG President/Publisher Jenette 
Kahn offered some suggestions, 
Giordano gave McGregor the go- 
ahead and the four-issue, Baxter 
book was approved. McGregor 
turned in the first script in late 
November. 

Dusk is a former cop who left the 
ranks of the police force during the 
Great Depression, giving up steady 
employment to protect his remain- 
ing ideals. Asa private investigator, 
he did the dreary legwork and took 
the uninteresting assignments as 
they came along. Then came a case 
which hit him too close to home, and 
that’s where the mini-series and the 
DC story of Nathaniel Dusk begins. 


RADIO 


On of the greatest pulp adven- 
ture heroes of the '30s may 
soon return as the star of a new 
radio series to be broadcast by Na- 
tional Public Radio. 

Ironically, the new series came 
about as a result of the discovery by 
author and pulp historian, Will 
Murray, of 26 scripts written by 
Doc's creator, Lester Dent, for the 
now-forgotten 1934 Doc Savage 
radio show. Murray, in addition to 
acting as the literary agent for the 
Lester Dent estate, is perhaps best 
known for his well-received Duende 
History of the Shadow Magazine. 
When Murray announced the 
publication of The Incredible Radio 
Exploits of Doc Savage in two 
volumes, the existence of these 
scripts came to the attention of 
Roger Rittner Productions, creators 
of Midnight, currently airing on Na- 
tional Public Radio. Rittner, a Doc 
Savage fan, secured permission 
from the copyright holders to 
recreate Dent's scripts for NPR. 
However, problems with the length 
of the 15-minute episodes made 
them unsuitable for NPR. Rittner’s 
solution was to adapt Dent's 
original pulp novels. 

Plans call for a 13-week series to 
be broadcast in spring 1983. In ad- 
dition to producing and directing 
the series, which will be set in the 
30s, Rittner will script Fear Cay, 
one of two novels chosen for broad- 
cast. Murray will adapt The 
Thousand-Headed Man. Both 
novels will be serialized with each 
30-minute segment ending in a clif- 
fhanger. “I see this series as being 
the radio equivalent of 1930s-40s 
movie serials," explains Rittner, 
“we should leave Doc or somebody 
in real jeopardy or confusion at the 
end of each episode." 


Doc Savage Headed for NPR 
the incredible oymgecexploits of 
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In the meantime, Doc Savage 
fans won't be missing out on Lester 
Dent's original scripts. The Incredi- 
ble Radio Exploits of Doc Savage 
Vol. 1, featuring 14 new Doc stories, 
is available from Odyssey Publica- 
tions, P.O. Box G-148, Greenwood, 
MA 01880 for $10.70 postpaid. The 
second volume is set for mid-1983, 
in time to coincide with the new 
series and with the 50th anniver- 
sary of DocSavage s creation. Mur- 
ray’s discovery of these episodes— 
which are not adapted from the 
pulp novels — is the second unear- 
thing he's made of lost Doc Savage 
material. In 1978, he discovered a 
lost Doc novel, The Red Spider, 
which was published by Bantam 
Books as a paperback original. 

Although most remembered as 
the star of 181 novels first publish- 
ed in Street & Smith's Doc Savage 
Magazine, and the best selling Ban- 
tam reprints, the Man of Bronze has 
had a checkered career in other 
media. The 1975 George Pal film 
starring Ron Ely was a bomb. There 
were two radio series, one in 1934 
and the other in 1943, and four 
separate comic book versions, the 
most successful of which was 
Marvel's Doc Savage black and 
white magazine. Despite the fact 
that Doc has been cited as a major 
influence on the seminal comic 
characters of Superman and Bat- 
man, among others, and that he is 
often called “the first superhero” 
(ads for the 1934 radio show actual- 
ly called him a superhero), the 
character has never had a suc- 
cessful incarnation outside of 
Lester Dent's pulp novels. When 
NPR broadcasts the new Adven- 
tures of Doc Savage this spring, the 
Man of Bronze may finally receive 
the treatment he deserves. 


heena, Queen of the Jungle will 

finally swing into production 
over the summer. John Guillermin 
has been named to direct with Paul 
Aratow producing. Aratow told 
Steve Swires that they spent the 
end of 1982 scouting locations in 
Africa. Guillermin, fans may 
call, directed King Kong, Death on 
the Nile and was recently fired from 
‘Sahara. . .Production also began 
on Greystoke, the authoritative Tar- 
zan film from Warner Brothers. 
Casting was not announced at 
presstime although a french actor 
unknown to American audiences 
was rumored as the lead. Rick 


Movie Notes 


Baker, the Academy Award winning 
make-up wizard, is spending a year 
on the project developing the 
ultimate ape suits. The film, based 
ona highly-praised script by Robert 
Towne, will be directed by Hugh 
Hudson (Chariots of Fire) and will 
be released at Christmas time 
.--Plans continue for the Batman 
film. Tom Mankiewicz s script has 
been completed and accepted by 
producers Michael Uslan and Ben 
Melnicker. . . Next issue we will be 
providing the most up-to-date report 
on movies in production involving 
comic book and comic strip charac- 
ters. Be here. 
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ANIMATION 


Conjuring up New Magic at Disney 


fter nearly a three month 

hiatus during the industry- 
wide animator's strike, the Disney 
animators have returned to their 
easels with renewed enthusiasm to 
complete and begin quite a number 
of film projects. And there is quite a 
lot happening in the Disney drawing 
rooms for the artists to get excited 
about. 

Disney has recently acquired the 
rights to Thomas Dischs Hugo 
award winning short story, The 
Brave Little Toaster, which will be 
the first animated feature to make 
extensive use of the new computer 
technology. Together with MAGI, 
the Disney studios are experiment- 
ing with computer generated back- 
grounds incorporating complicated 
camera moves to give the Disney 
character animators a powerful 
new tool that is in many ways more 
revolutionary than the multi-plane 
camera. Experiments have recently 
been conducted using material 
from Maurice Sendak’s Where the 
Wild Things Are. John Lassiter, 
director of The Brave Little Toaster, 
characterizes computer assisted 
animation as “the next step. In con- 
trast to the use of Xerox process, 
which though it was a technical ad- 
vancement for animation, a lot of 
quality was lost, this technical ad- 
vancement [computer assisted ani- 
mation] will allow us to achieve a 
level of quality and three-dimen- 
sional realism undreamed of before. 
I think Walt would have loved it." 

The strike did force the delay of 
Mickey s Christmas Carol until next 
Christmas, but producer Joe Hale 


has now inherited most of the ani- 
mators from that project for The 
Black Cauldron, which is now 
slated for Christmas of 1985 re- 
lease. Production on Cauldron is 
really beginning to bubble as pro- 
ducer Hale expects the number of 
animators working on the film to 
slowly increase to a full staff of 150. 
Of the project Hale says, “Cauldron 
is probably more complicated than 
anything we've done since Pinoc- 
chio. The subject matter demands a 
very high level of quality and should 
have a ‘rich’ look, therefore it has 


been decided to use quite a lot of # 


hand inking rather than Xerox in 
many instances in order to achieve 
the quality we think this picture 
deserves.” 

Indicative of the new spirit of ex- 
citement that has begun to enfuse 
the Disney animators was a fasci- 
nating seven minute piece of sophis- 
ticated stop motion animation enti- 
tled Vincent. The film was released 
in certain areas with the Disney live 
action feature Tex. Vincent is an in- 
triguing story of a boy who imagines 
himself as being Vincent Price. 
Filled with bizarre imagery, the film 
was born out of the ashes of Trick or 
Treat, a project of Disney artists 
Tim Burton and Rick Heinrichs that 
was recently scrapped. Out of that 
research was born Vincent, filmed 
in a mixed media of puppets, 
models, clay and traditional anima- 
tion, many people believe the film to 
be easy Academy Award material. 
The film was written designed and 
directed by Tim Burton, sculpted 
and produced by Rick Heinrichs 


Mickey and Uncle Scrooge in Mickey's Christmas Carol, coming for Christmas, 1983. 


and animated by Steve Chioda. 
Disney effects animation depart- 
ment is putting the finishing touches 
of magic on Bradbury's Something 
Wicked This Way Comes. Nearly 
$3,000,000 is being devoted to post 
production special effects including 
special Richard Taylor/MAGI com- 
puter effects and more traditional 
effects animation. Postproduction 
effects are being supervised by Lee 
Dyer, who was involved with 
TRON. Expect nothing that looks 
like TRON however, because 
already the TRON technology is old 
hat at Disney. The film is now slated 
for May/June 1983 release. 
Elsewhere in the animator’s 
hands are two projects: Basil of 


Baker Street and Who Censored 
Roger Rabbit? Basil is a full anima- 
tion feature about a mouse that just 
happens to live under the residence 
of that great master of deduction 
Sherlock Holmes. Roger Rabbit is a 
live action/animation film based on 
the recent novel by Gary Wolf. The 
story involves a “Bogart” detective 
character and several cartoon fan- 
tasy characters that live side-by- 
side with real life people. 

With this and other projects in 
development, there seems to be a lot 
of excitement brewing on the Dis- 
ney lot. Much credit should be given 
to Tom Wilhite, the studio’s new 
head of production, for encouraging 
experimentation and initiative. 


ANIMATION 


Fc those who enjoy Japanese 
animated features, New Hope 
Entertainment is planning to make 
1983 their year. Headed by Bob 
Marcello (the man responsible for 
bringing Starblazers to the U.S.), 
New Hope is working with Ken Fu- 
jita (the producer of Speed Racer) to 
' bring as many Toei Pictures to the 
states as possible. 

The first one will be aired early 
next year on Showtime. Starbirds is 
the story of an invaded, crippled 
Earth, and the gigantic robot which, 
along with its operator and 
dedicated crew, are the planet's on- 
ly chance to repel the enemy. 

Two additional features, Voltus 
Vand UFO, are ready to go. The on- 
ly thing anyone is waiting for is a 
final tally on the bidding. "Show- 
time wanted all the product we 


could supply them,” says 
Marcello,“but there are local in- 
dependent stations willing to pay as 
much for these features as 
Showtime was for national rights, 
but we'll be making our final deci- 
sions soon.” 

What may be a stumbling block 
to sales is that Voltus V and UFO 
are also the stories of an invaded, 
crippled Earth, and two more gigan- 
tic robots which, along with their 
operators and dedicated crews are 
the planet's only chance. Each of 
the features runs pretty much the 
same course: aliens invade Earth, 
Earth forces are defeated, brave 
band of independents with the giant 
robot they have built for just such a 
time comes forward, brash young 
man with a lot of hair takes charge 
of the robot, someone falls in love, 


and the aliens are beaten. Of 
course, action series emerging from 
the same mold is nothing new. The 
deciding factor in the suc- 
cess/failure race for these Toei 
features will be their quality. 

This they have. Starbirds is as 
skillfully animated as anything else 
in the marketplace today. The 
voices were chosen with great care, 
and the soundtrack is better than 
those found in the average Japanese 
import. The only drawback may 
rest in the editing job done here. 
Once again, in preparing a 
Japanese feature for American 
distribution, the violence and action 
scenes have been greatly minimiz- 
ed, at least on the level of the human 
characters. The audience is served 
up shot after shot of the robots slug- 
ging their way through this and 


Fresh Japanese Films for Cable-TV 


that, with alien machinery ex- 
ploding and imploding to everyone's 
heart's content. But, in the scenes 
involving human death and pain, 
the editing seems a bit heavy- 
handed. 

Marcello explains that sadly, the 
pressure groups which we do not 
hear about anymore, still exist and 
rise up regularly whenever they 
spot what they consider to be an ex- 
cess of morbid action and death — 
even in animation. 

Whatever the drawbacks, 
however, Marcello promises that 
the next few years will see a 
dramatic increase in the number of 
Japanese features to be imported to 
this country. Whether they will be 
seen here intact or not, remains to 
be seen. 

—Chris Henderson 
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SMALL PRESS 


ECLIPSE ENTERPRISES 


One of the many new projects 
coming from Dean and Jan 
Mullaney involves a character Will 
Fisner created and put aside more 
than 30 years ago. Eisner did three 
stories featuring a detective named 
John Law and a new comic book 
was all set to go until it was scrap- 
ped after the failure of Baseball and 
Kewpies. The stories were rework- 
ed into Eisner’s Spirit series in- 
cluding the two-part Sand Seref 
tale. Now, Eclipse will publish John 


Eclipse to Publish John Law & DNAgents; Voyages to Debut 


Law as originally intended in a 
32-page Baxter comic, to be releas- 
ed in March. Eisner has inked a 
cover for the book that he originally 
pencilled 1948. The $1.50 comic 
will contain an introduction by Cat 
Yronwode. 

Also coming in March is the first 
issue of the DNAgents, created by 
Mark Evanier and Will Meugniot. 
The storyline involves five beings 
created by “the company," imbued 
with special powers and abilities 
that will make them the perfect obe- 


dient soldiers. The five beings, two 
ART: 
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signed and numbered. Dean 
Mullaney proudly says that Ditko 
will be receiving royalties from this 
book and is cooperating in every 
way. This volume should be out in 
June. 

Sabre and Eclipse Magazine are 
both going to Baxter formats. 
Sabre, with #4, and Eclipse with #9 
later this year. While Sabre will 
resemble Scorpio Rose and 
Destroyer Duck at 32 pages for 
$1.50, Eclipse will be 48 pages for 
limited-edition hardcover, there $2 and features superhero-type 
will be a new color plate by Ditko, stories. (Continued on page 28) 
ART: © 1982 TRINA ROBBINS 


female, three male, break ranks 
and strike out on their own. The 
Baxter comic will be Eclipse s first 
monthly title. 

Volume Two of the Comics Hall of 
Fame will be a Steve Ditko 
retrospective, compiled by Mark 
Upchurch. The 136-page volume 
will be heavily-illustrated including 
three obscure stories from Ditko’s 
days at Charlton in the 1950s. A 
complete checklist will be included 
and for people who purchase the 


PONT WE OFTEN 
DREAM WITHOUT 
THE LEAST 
SUSPICION OF, 
UNREALITY ? 


IM NOT AN IT- IM 
A CHESHIRE CAT | 


I SETTLED BACK WITH FOG AND THE 
PAPER. IT HAD BEEN A NORMAL DAY IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Two samples from Voyages #1. Top left is Trina 
Robbins" “Queenie Hart and the Andromedan 
Grzblch." Lela Dowling contributes “Chesire Cat," 
top right. 
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Name 
| Will Meugniot’s pencils for Eclipse“s first monthly. — Cover to Steve Canyon Magazine #1. The Rocketeer returns this winter. Address 
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Carl Barks and the 
Art of the Comic Book 
— by Michael Barrier — 


“Thank you for the copy of Carl Barks and the Art of the Comic Book by Michael Barrier. which we are thrilled to see finally in 
published form. It was worth the years of waiting. and we hope will supply the answers to the myriad of questions which Carl must 
Lilien ... 


answer thousands of times over. Now he can just say buy the Barrier book published by M 


Garé Barks 
(Mrs. Carl Barks) 


“Carl Barks and the Art of the Comic Book is the very long-awaited 
biography bibliography critique of the Good Artist's work by Michael 
Barrier. It is published in a handsome. sturdy. well-designed hardcover 
edition by M. Lilien of New York. with a lovely dust jacket featuring a 
self-caricature of Barks on the front and a color photo of the Duck 
Man on the back. Inside you will find a detailed account of Barks’ life 
and career, with each story discussed and highlighted: There are many 
photos of Barks as a young man. sketches and cartoons he did for the 
Calgary Eve-Opener and as inter-office gags at the Disney Studios 


If you are a fan of Carl Barks, you simply, absolutely, positively and 
unquestionably must have this book and right now. If you are a 
comic-book student, you must have this book to see how thoroughly 
and well comics can and should be studied 


©1982 — Don & Maggie Thompson 
The Buyer’s Guide For Comic Fandom® 


This beautifully illustrated book captures the essence of Carl Barks, the man who brought Donald Duck into the hearts of a generation 
of Americans. Only Michael Barrier, who is uniquely familiar with both Barks’s life and works, could assemble this definitive 
introduction to Barks’s creations. 

Barrier traces Barks’s life as a young cartoonist who eventually joined the Walt Disney Studios during the depression. Upon joining the 
Western Publising Company in 1942, Barks produced vivid tales which captured comic book readers’ imaginations for the following 
two decades. Barks brought to life such unforgettable characters as Uncle Scrooge. the Beagle Boys. anf the other zany inhabitants of 
Duckburg. Although Barks’s art was readily accessible to children, his stories contained satire aimed at the foibles of a nation immersed 
in the Cold War and new-found material succe: 
"s life, this book provides a definitive bibliography of Barks’s works. The bibliography is enhanced by 
works as well as comments from Kim Weston 


SS. 


In addition to chronicling Bar! 
quotations from Barks on spe: 


SPECIFICATIONS: 228 pages hardbound over 100 b & w illustrations 8” x 11” 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER — WITH THIS COUPON ONLY 


Coupon valid for orders to M. Lilien only 


$35 plus postage and insurance. Offer expires in 90 davs. Regular price is $49.95 plus postage and insurance. 


Please make check or money order pavable to: M. Lilien, 68-50 Burns Street, Forest Hills, N. Y. 11375 


Special Introductory Offer Order Coupon 
Please send me copies of Carl Barks and the Art of the Comic Book by Michael Barrier for which | have enclosed $35 plus 
$1.94 postage and insurance per book ($5.40 postage and insurance per book for foreign orders). NY residents please add $2.89 sales 


tax per book. 


who col- 
laborated with me earlier this year 
for his “maiden voyage" in 
Kitchen's Bop! #1. 


LAST GASP 
Got one last difficult Xmas gift to 


BRUCE SWEENEY'S 
G TFN 


underoround 
"station 


chance to drop 
chat with some of our editoi 
of Wilson from way back. 


Elsewhere in San Francis 


RIP-OFF PRESS 


running weekly in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Guardian. He's also been 
doing huge outdoor murals outside 
of Sonoma, Ca. (I've been wonder- 
ing, is it O.K. again to refer to the 
town as “Frisco”?) Larry Todd 
writes that hell probably be il- 
lustrating up to 200 pages of Larry 
Niven’s Ringworld, the Graphic 
Novel, premiering in Epic next year. 


EDUCOMICS 

(P.O. Box 40246, S.F., CA 94140) 

Ican't say enough about this line. 
Food First is #1 and includes first 
rate presentations by Rifas and Rip- 
pee with an excellent Steve 
LeiaLoha cover. They also have 
Food Comics out which includes 
Boxell, Crumb, Diggs, LeiaLoha, 
Rippee and Trina Robbins. It retails 
for only $1.25 and is an informative 
yet entertaining item that deals 
with nutrition, health and the food 
industry. Leonard Rifas always 


,Rip- adds the aspect of a conscience to 


Off Press came out with Rip-Off Comix while continually prod 


cade. Cascade could possibly resur- 
face under new management, but 
nothing's settled there. Meanwhile, 


Gazette...Lone Wolf is 
ble from George Kochell, 
5432 Main Street #4; E. Petersburg, 
PA 17520 for $1. . .Ed Devore has 
three mini's for 50€ each and a 
stamp from him at RD #7, DeVore 

Road, Meadville, PA 16335. 
Aour-fisted Tales is a new title out 
from the Comics Consortium, done 
by R. Kelley and Annette Wagner 
(clo Teater and Etc.; 405 Ortega 
Avenue, Mountain View, CA 
94040). It retails for $1.25; is clearly 
inspired by the old E.C. Two-Fisted 
Tales and has more than faint 
of Bodé to it. Recommended. 
Studios; P.O. Box 804, 
Longhorne, PA 19047 has Rock 
Horror 3; available for $2.00 p.p. 8" 
2 pages featuring a pair of 
Rock'n'roll murder mysteries by 


get? Ron Turner says that he’s re- Comix #11; the first full magazi a tasteful package of material. Matt Howarth. Strong interior. 
printing the Dealer McDope game signed edition, featuring a gorgeous Depraved #2 will run 48 pages 
at $16.95 as designed by the late color Freak Brothers insert, PASTIME PRODUCTIONS with 32 pages of comix retailing for 
David Sheridan. You might also Wonder g story and (Box 19818, Portland, OR 97219) $2.25. (New Wave Publishing, P.O. 
consider the Zippy calendar or the tional material from the Dutch Monday Funnies #9 came out Box 1187, Woodhaven, N.Y. 11421) 
Jokes for Jerks calendar, 9" x 12”, s recently for $1.50 with a lor and is due out February-March. 
$4.95 and loaded with sick jokes they've reissued a cover. They are open to additional Rick Geary, P.O. Box 99835, San 
with a Jay Kinney cover. revised edition of the Adventures of cartooning for up-coming titlessuch Diego, CA 92109, has a set of 12 di 
Crumb’s Weirdo #6 should beout Fat Freddy’s Cat, designed and as Portland U.G.Comix#3,Shocking ferent postcards available, in- 
just about now as well as Mickey edited by Guy Colwell; who has Fear #2: and Girls Galore #1, all cluding 2 for Xmas at 35¢ each or 1 
Rat #4 by Bob Armstrong. Another joined Rip-Off and has been having standard 7“ x 10" with color dozen each at 21€. He also has a 
title printed and distributed by Last a lot of exhibits in the San Francisco covers. 11"x 17" Presidential Poster for 
Gasp for $1.50 is Army Surplus area. Trina recently helped Comics & $2.50. 
Comics by Richard Lester. The Zap Spain claims that he'll be doinga Comix of Berkeley, CA celebrate David Stanford at 906 Spruce St., 
artists i.e. Wilson, Skelton, Mosco- 5 page Trashman story for an up- their 10th year anniversary. Happy Berkeley, CA 94701 has been 
will be looking for a coming Weirdo and had his Birthday, C & C...Bob Conway churning out home-made books 
cterinaSanFran- writes that fanzine Realm #8 willbe loaded with visual puns for years 
paper, “Appeal to Reason. 83 with 32 pages7"x fo cription rate of $5. You're 
his works at the Museum of the Sur- He has a great tongue-in-cheek con- 10" and a full color cover by Darryl guaranteed at least 3 a year - often 
real Fantastique in N.Y.C. in Sep- temporary superhero spoof called Anderson; formerly staff artist for ack issues are also 
tember and October. He had a "Factwino vs. Armageddonman" the defunct comix fanzin 


First smash issue of an 
explosive new color series 

by writer Mike Baron & 
artist Steve Rude!! 


Dazzling new color 
technique by 
George Freeman on 
white Baxter paper! 


32 PAGES 
BI-MONTHLY 
DIRECTS ONLY 


PERATES, Left: A page from “Ball 
ID WAC SEPER NTER Past 
STEARAN BEL NO Buster,” appearing in De- 
CE: me E ON OANGNESS aa A praved #2. Art and story 

a Bufogle and F.Ro- 


ight: Opening page 
from “Vitaman,” a 1980 
story by Leonard Rifas and 
Steve Leialoha, now ap- Gis; 
pearing in Food Comics #1. P Nae 
e entire magazine is p Soue o mor 
filled with informative a TAMA CEE y te 


facts about food, eating z TL 
LATY 
and good table manners. Z 


TELA Vi 


1980 STEVE LEIALOHA. 


On sale in 
February at a 
a comic store near you! 
a x Capital Publications Inc. 
j ; P.O.box 908, Madison,WI 53701 
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WE ARE. 
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O Send me NEXUS #1-6 mailed flat. Enclosed 
is $9.00 in check or money order (no cash). 


Dealers: Contact your favorite distributor or Capital City 
Dist., 2827 Perry St., Madison, WI 53713 608-274-8987 
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Why would anyone 
want to draw a 
300-issue story about 
an aardvark? 

And why would 
anyone want to marry 
the artist and publish 
a 300-issue story 
about an aardvark? 
How do they work 
together and who gets 
to clean up after 

the aardvark? 


Join us for... 


Part One 


Dave & Deni Sim 


By DAVID McDONNELL 


ninterview with comics creator 
Dave Sim is a performance. 
Especially when he’s joined 
by his wife/publisher Deni Sim 
for a candid conversation on comics. 

Together, as Aardvark-Vanaheim Press, 
the Sims pioneered the field of alternative 
comics publishing in North America 
(fellow pioneers Wendy and Richard Pini 
of Elfquest and Jack Katz of The First 
Kingdom were previously profiled in COM- 
ICS SCENE #7 and 3-4). Together, they pro- 
duce one of today s most innovative, suc- 
cessful graphic series, Cerebus the Aard- 
vark. And together, as this interview in- 
dicates, they can be dramatically serious 
or a comedy act on the road. 

The young Canadian couple, who live in 
Kitchener, Ontario, are the keepers of the 
sword-slinging “funny animal" involved in 
human wars, politics and intrigues. 
Although it began in 1977 as a parody of a 
certain Robert E. Howard-created bar- 
barian, the comic has evolved into an uni- 
que graphic fantasy. Cerebus is far more 


AARDVARK-VANAHEIM arzén 


Above: A 1982 Cerebus cover gallery displays the full creative range of Dave Sim s artistry. 
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than just Conan in an aardvark suit. For 
one thing, he’s shorter and covered with 
gray fur. 

Dave is the creator/writer/artist/inker/ 
letterer responsible for the character and 
his monthly adventures. Deni, as publis- 
her, handles the business end, supervising 
the monthly Cerebus and the continuing 
reprint collections of Swords of Cerebus. 
She is also initiating three new non-Sim 
projects: Michael T. Gilbert's Strange 
Brew, Arn Saba s Neil the Horse, and Bill 
Loibs’ Wolverine McAlister (see Comics 
Reporter). 

Our talk took place in a nondescript 
motel room just outside Baltimore, Mary- 
land in the midst of their first American 
personal appearance tour. After ordering 
coffee from Room Service, we relaxed in 
comfy chairs to talk of shoes, of socks, of 
ceiling wax, but mostly of aardvarks. 
COMICS SCENE: What were you doing 
before Cerebus? 

DAVE SIM: A lot of fanzine work, my week- 
ly Canadian comic strip “The Beavers," 


AARDVARK -VANAHE 


single illustrations — our coffee didn’t ar- 
rive yet. No, straighten up, c'mon, this is 
COMICS SCENE. The big time. Bright 
lights. Big city. 

CS: Mass circulation. 

DAVE: Shut up! This is my interview. 
(laughter) I just learned Hal Schuster — 
emphasis on the “sh” — is publishing 
Revolt 3000, the last full comic book I did 
before Cerebus, very Marvel Comics. I 
tried to draw it to look like Neal Adams ink- 
ed by Dick Giordano. I did five different 
characters in 12-page, first chapters of 
longer stories, set on Earth and elsewhere 
in the year 3000. And it was like, "Hey! I 
know I can draw all this stuff on schedule. 
This is what I want to do for the rest of my 
life.” At that point, in 1977, I had Phan- 
tacea, Revolt 3000 — which wasn't pub- 
lished—and a story I did with Gene Day all 
coming out at once. I decided I wanted 
another full comic book done by me to 
show everyone. 

CS: Was your goal to go to Marvel and DC 
and say, “Hey, look these over"? 

DAVE: Yes. In the back of my head, there 
was that feeling. At this point in the inter- 
view, Dave Sim takes off his shoes — be 
sure you tell everyone that right here. 

CS: And he wears light blue socks. 

DAVE: With holes. Marvel was in the back 
of my mind, and I thought it would be best 
to publish this whole full comic book myself 
for my samples package. I had already 
designed an Aardvark-Vanaheim logo for 
Denis fanzine with this cartoon aardvark 
init. That drawing eventually appeared on 
the back of Cerebus #1, Deni and I discuss- 
ed taking this Cerebus the Aardvark 
character and doing a book. I had submit- 
ted a sample page to Mike Friedrich at 
Star*Reach. He felt Quack — which I 
thought might use Cerebus —didn't have a 
direction, and he was right. 

I realized Mike had pretty much missed 
the boat on what made Howard the Duck 
successful. It wasn't like people suddenly 
went crazy over ducks, though we all love 
Daffy Duck. Donald Duck is another story 
and not quite as good. With Howard, it was 
the idea of a funny animal in today’s world 
of humans. So, the obvious thing for me 
would be either a science-fiction or a bar- 
barian funny animal. I don’t like science 
fiction a whole lot. I don't have much affec- 
tion for fantasy and sword and sorcery 
either, but I had a bizarre idea: a Barry 
Smith-style funny animal. Mike Friedrich 
sent my sample page back and said that he 
didn't see any commercial potential in it. 

Mike had rejected the aardvark, and I 
wanted to take my own shot at publishing. 
Why not Cerebus? I had already put a 
reasonable amount of thought into the 
premise, Deni and I decided to do three bi- 
monthly issues because fans’ major com- 
plaints are that such publications don’t 
come out often enough or on schedule. 
That was our major priority: three issues 
in six months, then continue if it worked or 
stop and include those issues in the 
samples showing the range of comics I 
could do. 


WHENEVER CEREGUS 15 BETWEEN 
TREE SKETCHES, CEREBUS LIKES TO 
READ THE LATEST. ISSUE OF 

COMICBCENE m l 
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CS: Deni, you originally met Dave when 
planning to bring out a fanzine. 

DAVE: Oh, sure! Talk to her now! 

DENI SIM: At the time, I had not very 
serious—looking at it now—aspirations to 
be a writer. My brother Michael, sister 
Karen and I would get together, write and 
critique each other's workèWe decided to 
try to publish our own fanzine, modeled 
after Gene Days Dark Fantasy. I got 
elected to get it done and went to the local 
comics chop, Now and Then Books, to talk to 
the owner about buying copies. He wasn't 
there, but Dave, who worked in the shop, 
was, and we started a two-hour conversa- 
tion about writing and publishing. He 
wrote down his number — “If you need 
some help with the fanzine, give me a call." 
And I looked at the paper, “You're the 
Dave Sim, the one whose artwork is in 
Dark Fantasy? Oh, wow! I really like your 
stuff.” 

DAVE: I put on my sunglasses, said, 
“Here's an autograph. Get lost.” (laughter) 
CS: Was Deni your first fan? 

DAVE: No. But it was the first time I ever 
met one that way. December 16, 1976. 
DENI: I was feeling very independent at 
the time because I had just moved into my 
own apartment and invited him over for 
supper. From there, we started planning 
the magazine, which was to be called 
Cereberus, but I spelled it Cerebus. We 
talked to Karen and Michael because our 
publishing company had to have a name. 
DAVE: This is Dave bringing in real official 
stuff. Dark Fantasy was published by 
Shadow Press, so we needed a name like 
that. 

DENI: We all believed him. He'd been 
published. Karen suggested Aardvark; 
Michael, Vanaheim. 

DAVE: Dave Sim, career diplomat, sug- 
gested Aardvark-Vanaheim. I have to live 


with the in-laws. 

DENI: Vanaheim is from Norse mythology. 
CS: It's the place you go for beers? 

DENI: For the rest of eternity. 

DAVE: If you've been a good warrior— 
DENI: You party forever. 

CS: Good move. Why the decision to 
become publishers? 

DENI: Dave was really working hard on 
these books for other publishers, taking a 
lot of crap, and not getting much money. I 
can remember him showing one script to 
me, reams of notes describing the 
characters who “had" to look like specific 
actors in specific movies. X 

DAVE: I didn’t mind that movie star stuff, it 
was whga I was told to check out a 
medieval painting and make someone look 
like the third character on the left. .. 
DENI: It was insane. And it was obvious 
that if we wanted to avoid such editorial 
situations and to make any money, we 
would have to publish Cerebus ourselves. 
DAVE: I had grown very tired of arbitrary 
judgments and editorial directions. 
Somebody would suggest a change which 
would make it into a different story. Maybe 
it was better, maybe it was worse, but it 
certainly wasn't mine. 

DENI: I knew Dave could do better on his 
own. At the time, we were living together, 
because, basically, it seemed like a good 
way for me to help out. In fact, I worked full 
time until issue #14. Cerebus was 
something I did nights and weekends. I've 
always had a very big conviction that if 
you're an artist, you shouldn't have to 
worry about rent. I grew up wanting to be 
the somebody who made it possible for 
somebody else to be artistic, though not 
necessarily in comics because I wasn’t "in- 
to" comics until I met Dave. 

DAVE: Someone like Deni or Richard Pini 
is very rare. Which is why there aren't 


PHOTO: DEBORAH UPTON 


Creator Dave Sim and publisher/wife Deni Sim meet their fans at Geppi’s Comic World in Silver 


Spring, Maryland. 


The aardvark takes his ae ride into danger in Cerebus #1, drawn by Dave simi in his “Barry 


Windsor-Smith” period. 


many books like Cerebus or Elfquest. 
Thousands of artists out there could do this 
work if they had the support. Artists get 
very discouraged, but someone, like Deni 
or Richard, who doesn’t really know “am I 
nuts or is this good stuff?” — I have a big 
enough ego to say it’s great — must just 
keep believing that it’s marketable and 
brilliant. 

DENI: And sooner or later, everyone else 
will realize that fact. 

CS: Was there feedback after the first two 
issues? 
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DENI: Not much. I can remember when 
one letter a day was a pretty heavy 
response. And there were problems: 
checks bounced, books were damaged, 
refunds. You d give distributors 30 days to 
pay, theyd take 60. Unfortunately, the 
phone company and printers want their 
money sooner. I wasn’t a businesswoman 
when we began—like I am now. I was just 
somebody helping out an artist. 

DAVE: Cash flow wasa problem, as itis for 
anybody who handles their own business. 
It doesn’t matter that you've got eight 


checks adding up to $15,000 coming next 
month, if there are $14,000 in bills due 
now. These days, the problems and solu- 
tions—the bills outnumbered by checks— 
come in the same mail and are handed to 
Deni; I get my report card, the fan mail on 
the latest issues, before I go to work. 

My early experiences had given me 
ideas about how to be a publisher. Not hav- 
ing the time nor the inclination to be one, it 
was a matter of training Deni to have a set 
number of publishing viewpoints and then, 
let her build from there herself. 

DENI: Every attitude that I have about 
publishing is from Dave: why the price; the 
format; black and white, not color. The big 
decisions have basically been made by 
Dave. He has the know-how, far more than 
1. I can remember him laying out comic 
books in front of me, explaining very pa- 
tiently how different artists did different 
books and how you could tell them apart. 
DAVE: For a long time, Deni was a 
publisher who did what I told her to do. 
Now, she understands the process and in- 
itiates matters herself. Richard Pini also 
learned publishing on his feet. They're two 
of this field's most successful publishers, 
certainly in terms of how the creative per- 
sonnel feel working for them. 

CS: You and Deni and Wendy and Richard 
Pini have both working (creator/publisher) 
and personal (husband/wife) relationships. 
There must be some tension when those 
angles intersect. 

DAVE: Not from me; certainly from Deni 
(laughter). I'm no problem to live with at 
all, but Deni can be hell on wheels. 

DENI: You take turns. And it’s funny when 
we get together with the Pinis and com- 
pare notes. 

DAVE: Similar situations crop up. When 
there’s a call from a distributor, he doesn’t 
want to talk to Wendy or me —even if we 
answer the phone: “Hi. Bud Plant? How's 
it going? Shipping?? What ‘shipping’??? 
Did we ship you some books? Oh, we didn’t 
ship you some books? Invoice number? 
What's that? No, Deni isn’t here." 

Where Richard or Deni picks up the 
phone and goes: “Hello, Bud. No???!!! 
Really? You're kidding!’ Wendy and I 
listen, wide-eyed and finally they hang up 
and go into the other room. “Wait a 
minute! What was that about? Where you 
went, “no kidding!’? “Nothing. Just Bud." 
To the artist, it sounds as if Niagara Falls 
has just dried up, but to the publisher, it's 
only a minor problem already straightened 
out. And it’s like, let me play with the 
grown-ups! 

CS: You two share an apartment. Dave's 
studio is one place, your office, elsewhere. 
Does the work stay at work? 

DENI: You bet. 

DAVE: I pride myself in having an apart- 
ment which doesn’t appear to belong to a 
comic book artist. There are some old DC's 
Denis X-Men, and a Cerebus figurine in 
the bedroom and some original art in a 
closet, but all the rest is in the studio. Our 
apartment is not where Cerebus is done, 
though fans have shown up, saying, “I 


cameall the way from Texas, andľd really 
like tosee Dave." Sorry. No. That's why we 
go to conventions, why we re on this tour— 
so we don’t have to do that at home. 

Howard Cruse’s column on dropping in 
on Milton Caniff (COMICS SCENE #1) 
warms my heart. Caniff made the kid feel 
like a prince, taking the time, talking, tell- 
ing stories. I think many guys did that back 
then because they didn’t have conventions 
or other places to go and be the “famous 
artist’ and have groupies throwing 
themselves at their feet. 

DENI: You wish. 

DAVE: Many cartoonists even played golf 
and got drunk together. It was their way of 
forming a cluband saying, “I know I'm im- 
portant because I know how few people 
become comics artists.” 

If they had had comic book conventions 
in 1952, Dick Sprang, the Batman artist, 
would be mobbed at one table; Wayne Bor- 
ing, the Superman artist, would be sur- 
rounded by hundreds of people at the next 
table. Over in the corner at a very small 
table, with just four or five people in front 
of them, there would be Harvey Kurtzman 
and Will Eisner. There’s a mysticism about 
superheroes and the top title of the time, 
whether it’s Superman or Batman or 
Spider-Man or Howard the Duck, they've 
all been there, the one book everyone 
defines comics by. But there are always 


the real off-the-wall artists who never real- 
ly seem to do that well at the time, but 
whose following is solid and only increases 
over the years. That's one reason I want to 
do Cerebus for as many years as I'm going 
to do the book! 

CS: How long will Dave Sim draw 
Cerebus? 

DAVE: For 26 years, from 1977 to 2002. 
Why? Because Eisner did The Spirit from 
1940 until 1952 and it wasn’t enough—he 
also went to war so it wasn't even 12 years. 
Many readers feel cheated by that. There 
are many people, myself included—and I 
don’t mean to fault him for it personally — 
who feel bad that Harvey Kurtzman is do- 
ing Little Annie Fanny. I want him doing 
Mad Magazine or Two-Fisted Tales, more 
Kurtzman stuff. I want to see more Will 


_ Eisner, too. The Spirit is fine, but it’s an an- 


tique, nostalgia. Whenever I read some- 
thing new by Eisner, A Contract with God, 
Life on Another Planet, linhale it. I can feel 
it pouring into my brain and being absorb- 
ed. And I don’t see nearly as enough Jules 
Feiffer stuff asT'd like to see. I wish he was 
doing comic books, too, another Hostile 
Man, the definitive superhero which ap- 
peared in Playboy. It's what superheroes 
really are, so I had to rip it off for Moon 
Roach [parody of Moon Knight/Bat- 
man/Captain America] because not 
enough people have seen it. , 


Cerebus the Counterfeit 


n April 1982, a well-organized team of five to seven men, possibly operating out of Detroit, 
Michigan, dispersed nationwide and sold several hundred counterfeit copies of Cerebus #1 to 
dealers. They netted several thousand dollars (estimates differ widely). Though the names of 
several suspects have been mentioned to law enforcement agencies, no one, at this time, has been 
apprehended for any alleged wrongdoing. 
COMICS SCENE: What is happening? 
DENI SIM: I contacted an American lawyer and he looked into it. The bottom line was what we 
had expected: it is not illegal in the U.S. to publish the out-of-print issue of Cerebus #1. It is an ar- 
tifact. If you don’t have an artifact certified as genuine by an expert before you buy it, too bad for 
you. If you have been duped, it is regrettable. It is not a fraud. It is a copyright infringement, and it 
would cost us more to prosecute than we could possibly get back. 
DAVE SIM: And there“ a very good chance that since it was being represented as being publish- 
ed in 1977—but was actually printed in 1982, a judge would rule there s no infringement because 
a copy of our comic book was not being sold. 
DENI: People say the counterfeit was fraud, but it wasn’t fraud against us. The FBI told us we are 
not the injured party. I know how people feel: that's an emotional reaction and it can't go to court. 
DAVE: If everybody who bought Cerebus counterfeits got together and formed a mass suit 
against the individual, noting he got $85,000 and there are 85 of us, there'd bea case of fraud. Go- 
ing individually to the FBI accomplishes nothing — too small an amount is involved. 
DENI: [have been warned through sources I will not name that the guy [i.e. the mastermind of the 
scam] has said he is going to counterfeit Cerebus #2 and #3 as well. Because, obviously, we can't 
stop him. And I'm quite certain he'll do it again. 
CS: The International Association for Direct Distribution has posted a $1000 reward for informa- 
tion leading to the arrest and conviction of the counterfeiters. And so have you. 
DENI: Yes, our $1000 reward lets everyone know that we are willing to put money into this matter 
but we need people willing to identify the persons involved in court. 
DAVE: It was bound to happen eventually that someone would counterfeit comic books, because 
we are getting into big numbers. Caveat emptor is the viewpoint of big-league artifact collecting. 
And anyone paying $20 for something which has $1 printed on the cover is buying an artifact. 
And if you buy something which has not been authenticated, no one will come to your assistance. 
If you want a Cerebus #1 authenticated, I'll be glad to do so. Just send it to me. 

We comic collectors must grow up. If someone says, “oh, yeah, a bunch of mint Action Comics 
#12s were discovered in somebody's garage in Minneapolis in 1965,” unless I can get a letter 
testifying to that set of circumstances, I won't spend the $550-600 for Action #12. When you talk 
real money, you must know what vou re buying. I'm sorry, but in the real, grown-up, FBI world, 
it's not Matt Murdock going after these guys and nailing them to 25-30 years in jail. The most 
anyone will get is a slap on the wrist because, unfortunately, in counterfeiting cases — unless 
counterfeit money is involved—the best you can get is destruction of the fake goods. That's the 
way the song is played. So, if you can’t afford to pay that kind of money on what may be a phoney 


comic book, don’t buy it. —David McDonnell 
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I feel that 26 years is a long enough time 
to give the readers. That’s 300 issues. Look 
at the number of comic books which have 
reached that goal and how they have been 
assessed. The only attitude I can take is 
why not do a 300-issue story? Why get to 
issue #75 and see a new artist rethink it 
and draw a new origin? Why get to issue 
#150 and throw out a part of the legend? 
Then, you have these fans trying to jury-rig 
everything together so the legend makes 
sense and it seems really tragic. That's one 
reason so-called “civilians” can't relate to 
comics because comics characters don't 
age. And if you don't age, there's no sense 
in doing 6000 pages of your adventures. 
I'm saying yes, Cerebus is implausible, 
ludicrous, and ridiculous, but the 6000 
pages of story will hold together. I've 


Two of the women in 
an earth pig's life. 
Right: The Regency 
Elf, a pixie who hap- 
pily haunts his hotel 
suite (Cerebus #41). 
Below right: A three- 
panel sequence un- 
veiling the aard- 
varks first impres- 
sion of Jaka, the 
beautiful woman he 
loves (Cerebus #6). 


almost got 1000 pages done now at issue 
#50. Since I've begun, the top comics titles 
have changed. We went through the Red 
Sonja administration, then Howard the 
Duck, The X-Men, Daredevil, and now 
Teen Titans. Those changes happened 
because the guy who made it the top book 
took up his pen and left. That's the dif- 
ference. I'm not going to leave. Maybe 
Cerebus will never get big enough, but you 
have to put in your dues, and I'll be there 
paying them. 

CS: Do you have a long-range, 300-issue, 
master blueprint? 

DAVE: Well, there are stories I want to do: 
a Joan of Arc series where Cerebus meets 
a character who hears voices in her head. 
“You are the chosen person. You will lead 
your people to great conquests.” He won't 


YOU WISH 
SOMETHING, 
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ELF. CEREBUS HAS BEEN 
TRAVELLING SINCE LAST NIGHT. 
NO RIDDLES . 0K? 


be the one to make everything happen 
unlike “High Society" (Cerebus #25-50). 
There, he’s the center of attention for a 
very specific faction which has placed him 
in opposition to Lord Julius’ plans for Iest. 
There are little touchstones here and 
there.As an example, Jaka brings back the 
sword in issue #36. I had that planned 
almost from issue #12 when he lost it.as the 
big surprise in Cerebus #290, but Icame up 
with something else, considered how that 
fit in with the sword and decided to return 
it earlier. 
CS: Do you get many questions about Jaka, 
the human woman who loves Cerebus? 
DAVE: Sure, 90 percent of fan questions 
concern when certain characters will 
return. Now, it's down to Red Sophia. 
(Continued on page 64) 


Valerian 


Not Just Another French Hero 


By JEAN-MARC & 
RANDY LOFFICIER 
young man and a girl are sitting 
in what appears to be a lovely 
garden. A waterfall whispers, 
birds sing, and flowers abound. 
The picnic is about to begin. Suddenly, an 
alarm rings and the whole scene shifts. 
The garden, the waterfall, and everything 
are revealed as the top part of a vehicle 
which, propelled by some kind of anti-grav 
system, now glides back towards a 
futuristic city. 
The young man is Valerian, one of 
Earth’s Spatiotemporal Agents. His com- 


panion is Laureline, a girl from the 12th 
Century and now one of comicdom’s most 
intelligent, spirited heroines. 

The scene is Galaxity, seat of the Earth 
Galactic Empire, somewhere in the 28th 
Century. Mankind has conquered space 
and time, encountered other intelligent 
species, but remained basically unchang- 
ed. To protect its interests, both in the 
cosmos and in its own past, Galaxity 
employs a corps of Spatiotemporal Agents. 
Their perilous mission—to carry out 
Earth’s policies—is not always easy or 
even desirable. 

Valerian began in November 1967 in the 
French weekly magazine Pilote. The first 


story was entitled ‘Valerian contre les 
Mauvais Reves” (“Valerian against the 
Nightmares”). It was written by Pierre 
Christin, then using the pen-name “Linus,” 
and drawn by Jean-Claude Mezieres, two 
childhood friends who only began col- 
laborating during a year-long stay in the 
United States. Their first project together 
was a six-page humorous story that 
Mezieres sent to another friend, Jean 
“Moebius” Giraud. Giraud brought it to 
Pilote, which published it. 

After their return to France, Mezieres 
and Christin did a few more stories, and 
decided to tackle a series. “Science fiction 
naturally came to mind because no such 
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This sequence, from “World Without Stars," shows life is never easy for Valerian or Laireline. 
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series existed. We especially liked the 
genre, which gave us endless 
possibilities," Mezieres told Jacques 
Glenat in 1972. Strangely enough, “The 
Nightmares,” a 30-0dd page story, ap- 
pears closer to heroic fantasy than SF. In 
it, Valerian pursues a mad scientist from 
the future, Xiombull, who has voyaged to 
the Dark Ages, where Valerian meets 
Laureline. According to Mezieres, she 
“was more intelligent and more refined 
than Valerian. We wanted to keep her, so, 
at the last minute, we changed the script so 
that he could take her with him to 


Humor, however, is not completely absent; 
two of the story's major characters are 
caricatures of Jerry Lewis and Sun Ra. 
This mixture of serious concerns and 
second-degree humor, which Mezieres 
says, “may surprise the American 


S 


Galaxity!” In “Nightmares,” Mezieres’ Ambassador 
style was still very much caricatural Shadows! 
(Valerian"s face was patterned after a Awan (ha first time 


then-well known pop singer), showing in- Americans got to > 
fluences from Herge (Tintin) and Franguin Valarian, cour- 


(Spirou). tesy of Heavy 
Itis only with the nextstory, "La Cite des Metal. The 
Eaux Mowvantes" ("The City of the Moving Darguard edi- 
Waters“), that Mezieres and Christin tion was the 

achieve a more rei and est a 
design. Artwise and in spirit, this is the ee 


first, true Valerian story as Valerian and States. 
Laureline chase Xiombull into the last days 
of the 20th Century, a time of devastation 
after mankind has finally committed 
nuclear holocaust. Xiombull knows that 
from the ashes, survivors and scientists 
will eventually create a better world, 
Galaxity. Using that information, he 
schemes to control and change history. 
Valerian s adventurs in a Venice-like New 
York (Manhattan is partly submerged) 
have a haunting, grimly realistic look. 
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reader,” is a trademark of Valerian. Its 
source is the close collaboration between 
two creators who share the same outlook 
and concerns. In his talk with Jacques 
Glenat, Mezieres described the nature of 
that partnership: 

“We discuss the story, then Pierre 
writes a six-page synopsis. I break the 
story down into 46 pages, using two-page 
sequences so that I have room to develop 
what I consider to be the most graphic 
moments. Pierre then actually writes the 
text to fit the story s continuity. Of course, 
sometimes I will have to modify some se- 
quences, or to add some dialogue to assist 
the action. . . Christin reads what I have 
done, and we work out any differences. It 
is truly a collaborative effort.” 

From “The City," 10 other tales plus a 
few short stories, have followed over a 
12-year period. The elements in later 
adventures were already basically pre- 
sent in “The City" Valerian’s anti-heroic 
nature, Laureline"s humanity, and om- 
nipresent social commentary. Not unlike 
Will Eisner’s The Spirit, Valerian does not 
always resolve the story. “His role is 
rather that of a witness,” Mezieres ex- 
plained in a recent interview with French 
comics expert Guy Delcourt. “We do not 
believe in the concept of Hero, which is a 
kind of fascist idea, often present in 
American comic books, where one 
character always saves the entire world. 
There are also no purely ‘good guys’ or 
‘bad guys’ in Valerian, just like in the real 
world...I think that our stories can 
always be read on many levels, with an 
aspect of adventure as well as an aspect 
that is more one of social commentary.” 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in 


“Bienvenue sur Alflolol" ("Welcome to 
Alflolol“), the fifth Valerian story, which, 
Pierre Christin says, is derived from the 
plight of the American Indian. In 
#Alflolol," Earth has occupied Technorog, 
a planet rich in natural resources, and has 
turned it into a mining site. Unfortunately 
for the planet's bureaucratic Governor, 
Technorog’s original inhabitants—who 
call their planet Alflolol— return, after 
centuries of wandering through space. 
The Alflololans are gentle giants and com- 
pletely uninterested in technology. Their 
presence soon creates chaos on 
Technorog, so the Earthmen attempt to 
isolate these returned natives in out-of-the- 
way reserves. In the end, in Christin’s own 
words, “Unlike the Indians, The 
Alflololans will not be subjugated. They 
leave the Earth people to their worthless 
rat race and return to space, where they 
can live a life of adventure and fun. They 
have lost their planet, but since they do not 
attach much importance to material 
possessions, which the Earthmen do, itis of 
little consequence.” 

In this story, Valerian is divided be- 
tween his loyalties to Galaxity and his 
basically generous nature. He tries 
various compromises to serve the interests 
of both groups, but none succeed. It is 
Laureline, with her honest nature, who 
wholeheartedly supports the Alflololans’ 
cause, and even joins them in the 
Technorog factories. 

What is remarkable about Valerian is 
that it has maintained a consistently high 
level of quality throughout the year. There 
is perhaps no other science-fiction series 
which has, visually and thematically, been 
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so imaginative. Since popularized by the 
Star Wars saga, alien’ cantinas were 
already part of Valerian $ universe as ear- 
ly as 1971. Fragments of Earth History 
duplicated in space by a galactic historian 
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(with thousands of Valerian clones 
refighting World War I); elemental 
monsters from the far future invading 
present-day Earth; cosmic parasties; fake 
gods; space zoos; cloud cities; and 
Millenium Falcon-like spaceships, have all 
soared, zoomed, and rumbled long ago in 
Valerian. 

“Ambassador of the Shadows" (“L" Am- 
bassadeur des Ombres"), which appeared 
in Heavy Metal in 1981, is the first 
Valerian book published under the 
Dargaúd International imprint in the 
United States. Translated by Mezieres" 
American wife, the volume has received 
rave reviews from Will Eisner, Gi! Kane 
and Jim Steranko. It will be followed by "Le 
Pays Sans Etoile’ ("World Without 
Stars”), a tale of a hollow planet in which 
two barbaric empires engage in a war of 
the sexes. 

Although Valerian is far from the 
American musclebound-superhero-who- 
dresses-in-a-colorful-costume tradition, 
and may therefore disconcert some U.S. 
readers, it is, in fact, closer to space 
opera s faraway origins. Neither Han Solo 
nor Luke Skywalker look as if they belong 
to The X-Men or Teen Titans, but they 
would fit comfortably in Valerian and 
Laureline’s spaceship. 

Science-fiction fans in more than 10 
countries have already delighted in 
Mezieres and Christin’s excursions into 
space and time. Perhaps, American 
readers will at last be able to join them in 
graphic adventure. a 


Reporter 


(Continued from page 16) 
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Ms. Tree's Thrilling Detective 
Adventures, which finally arrived 
in December, was delayed because 
Dan Adkins, who has an exclusive 
contract at DC, signed a contract to 
draw The Scythe for Ms. Tree. 
When the conflict was discovered, 
Adkins had to depart from the book. 
To fill the extra space, Terry Beatty 


drew the third chapter of the new 
Ms. Tree story. Issue two, out in 
March, will have the two Ms. Tree 
chapters, Frank Miller s centerfold 
poster of Philip Marlowe and the 
first chapter of The Scythe, still 
written by Dean Mullaney but 
drawn by a new artist, not-as-yet- 
chosen at press time. 


KITCHEN SINK PRESS 

Steve Canyon Magazine debuts 
in January and will feature the 
chronological printing of the comic 
strip by Milton Caniff. Shel Dorf, 
Caniffs letterer and San Diego 
Comic-Con chairman, will edit this 
project, starting off on a quarterly 
basis. The book will be rounded out 
with all sorts of "scrapbook" 
material and the magazine format 
will resemble the highly successful 
Spirit magazine. The book will retail 
for $2.95. 

Gay Comix #3, edited by our own 
Howard Cruse, should be out cur- 
rently and is 48 pages for $1.95. 
Stories are by Cruse, Lee Marrs, 
Bill Fugate and Roberta Gregory. 


FANTACO ENTERPRISES 

After a long delay in publishing, 
caused by a less-than-enthusiastic 
response to Gates of Eden #1, Fan- 
taco is back in business with a full 
slate of books set for 1983. 

Gates #2 will be out in February 
boasting work by Frank Miller, 
George Perez, Neal Adams, Trina 


Robbins, Jeff Jones, Fred Hembeck 
and many others. The 48-page book 
will sell for $2.95. 

Dial M for Hembeck will contain 
half-new and half-reprint material 
and will be out around spring. The 
32-page, $1.95 item will be full of 
comics commentary. Hembeck 
maniacs should note that he has 
returned to contributing to the 
Buyer’s Guide for Comic Fandom 
after an all-too-long delay. 


NAUTILUS DREAMS 

This Michigan-based company 
will be releasing Voyages #1 just 
about now. The anthology magazine 
contains 48 pages for $2.95, similar 
to Gates of Eden or Eclipse. Contents 
for the first issue include a 21-page 
story by Alex Toth featuring the 
return of Bravo for Adventure. 
Other contributors include Trina 
Robbins, Lela Dowling, Rick Geary 
and a Gallery of P. Craig Russell's 
art. Frank Brunner did the cover 
and the book will contain a full- 
color insert poster by Howard 
Chaykin. 


FFANTASY FFACTORY 

Just to let you know, the firstissue 
of D'Arc Tangent premiered in 
December, a mere five months late. 
Work is already proceeding on 
issue two and both Freff and Phil 
Foglio promise to adhere to the 
schedule now that the birth pangs 
are over. 


PACIFIC COMICS 

Starslayer comes to an end with 
issue six at Pacific and then the 
book shifts over to First Comics. 
Replacing it on the Pacific schedule 
will be two more titles packaged by 
Bruce Jones although titles and for- 
mats have not been determined. 

Arrangements have been com- 
pleted with the Joe Kubert School of 
Cartoon Art to have students pro- 
vide stories for the back-up slot in 
many Pacific titles. This represents 
a firm commitment on Pacific's part 
to cultivate new talent and provide 
a place for people to learn the craft. 
These stories will start appearing in 
early 1983. 


FANTAGRAPHICS 

Gary Groth promises the im- 
minent release of Dalgoda, his first 
comic book. The 32-page, bi- 
monthly Baxter book will sell for 
$1.50 and features a brand new SF 
strip by Jan Strnad and Dennis Fu- 
jitake. The premise involes 
Dalgoda, a dog-like alien who 
crashes on Earth and discovers that 
an alien race plans on invading the 
planet. This genuine collaboration 
represents the first regular comics 
work for either Strnad or Fujitake. 
The back-up strip will be entitled 
"Grimwood s Daughter,” and is a 
fantasy also written by Strnad and 
illustrated by newcomer Kevin 
Nowlan. The back-up is slated to 
run for the first five issues. 


COMIC STRIPS 


hen Bill Schorr was a young 

boy growing up in Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, he liked to 
play with frogs, catching them sohe 
could study their every move. To- 
day, the 34-year-old cartoonist still 
likes to play with frogs, especially a 
big-eyed, wise-cracking toad that 
chomps on cigars and hops around 
with a crown on his head. 

Schorr is the creator of Conrad, a 
new, widely distributed newspaper 
strip that explores the seamier side 
of the famous fairy tale about the 
frog and the princess. In this twist 
on that tale, Conrad is a self-serving 
con man, George Burns-style, who 
fools an overweight, naive princess 
into believing that he is a prince in 
frog’s clothing. The princess, still 
unnamed when the strip made its 
debut on November 8, prances 
about happily in her folly while Con- 
rad schemes his way to all the com- 
forts of the good life in the royal 
castle. 

An editorial cartoonist for the 
Los Angeles Herald-Examiner since 
1978, Schorr says he dreamed up 
the idea for Conrad four years ago 
when National Lampoon magazine 
asked him to do a series of six to 
eight humorous cartoons. Those 
cartoons, which featured the frog 
and an earlier, less homely version 
of the princess, naturally came to 


Enter Conrad, a new Frog 


mind in 1981 when Schorr started 
thinking of drawing his own syn- 
dicated strip. 

“I didn’t want a political or a 
heavy type of strip,” says Schorr, 
who has been drawing cartoons for 
as long as he can remember. "I 
wanted something that was pure 
fantasy, pure fun, pure mind relax- 
ation for me." 

That's not what his editors at 
the Tribune Company Syndicate 
wanted, however. They favored a 
“relevant” strip, on the order of a 
Doonesbury or a Sally Forth. What 
they received instead was a 
storybook comedy about a mythical 
kingdom populated by a smart- 
aleck frog, a love-sick princess, a 
protective, suspicious king, a 
bumbling witch named Agatha 
Badspell and Fido, a frog-eating 


alligator that thinks iť s a dog and is 
considered the royal pet. 

“You can't sit down, look at 
what's popular in Newsweek and 
then draw what's relevant," Schorr 
says. Ifhe did, he adds, he might end 
up with a strip entitled “Herbie the 
Herpes." 

Fortunately, the syndicate 
agreed with him once they saw his 
first cartoons. So did the 125 or so 
newspapers that have agreed to 
run Conrad so far, including the 
New York Daily News, the Chicago 
Tribune, the Washington Post, the 
San Francisco Chronicle and 
Schorr's own Herald Examiner. 

The cartoonist credits at least 
part of Conrad's early success to 
the universal appeal of fairy tales. 
“People are familiar with them and 
they have a certain sense of in- 


nocence about them,” he says. 
“People are comfortable with 
them." 

A classic fairy tale format also 
allows him great flexibility in 
creating new situations and 
characters, Schorr notes. Unlike 
the characters ina “relevant” strip, 
he says, Conrad and company are 
“not locked in a period of time.” 
And; he adds, “I can use other fairy 
tale characters as vehicles for 
situations.” 

Most of all, Conrad is fun to 
draw. “If I'm interested in enter- 
taining somebody, I have to enter- 
tain myself,” says Schorr, dismi: 
ing the idea of a target audience. “It 
has to be very natural and relaxed 
to give that mood and attitude to the 
reader. It has to come from within.” 

—Alan Breznici 
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Writer + Artist - Editor 


By MARV WOLFMAN 


Il 


Best known today for his revival of the 
Teen Titans, Marv Wolfman has been con- 
tributing to comics of all kinds since 1968. 
After discovering comics through the 
Superman television series, Wolfman set 
about to write and edit comics as a career. 
After discovering that being an art teacher 
wasn't for him, Wolfman took an editorial 
post at DC and began a steady career in the 
industry. Since then, he has written and 
edited for DC, Marvel and Warren 
Publishing. At Marvel, he wrote the majori- 
ty of their top titles and set records for his 
long run on Tomb of Dracula with artists 
Gene Colan and Tom Palmer. Wolfman is 
just coming off staff at DC to return to full- 
time writing. He currently scripts Super- 
man, his all-time favorite superhero, in Ac- 
tion Comics, Night Force, again with Colan, 
The New Teen Titans and will soon add 
The Vigilante and. History of the DC 
Universe. 


ike movies and television, comic 
books are a collaborative medium. 
In almost all situations you have a 
number of creators working to- 
gether, compromising, altering, re-writing 
and re-drawing. Comics are rarely a single 
person's vision. | 
With few exceptions vou have an editor, 
a writer, a penciller, letterer, inker and 
colorist — in that order — producing any 
one comic. At times one person assumes 
more than one of these roles, but for the 
most part these are different people. 
Each of these persons has his own vision 
of what the comic should be. Each knows 
how the characters should react, how the 
plots should be paced, how the art should 
look and how the dialogue should read. 
Ignoring lettering and coloring for the 
moment, we are left with an editor, writer, 
penciller and inker. When these people 
work well together, vou have a comic 
will show their care and en- 
m. Each person adds something to 
the final product. Each person has made 
some contribution to the comics su 
And when you are working with three or 
four people, no one person can claim that 
the success of their comic is solely based 
on their part. The success is a synergy of 
talents — where the whole is greater than 
its parts. 
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(1) Marv Wolfman takes an approved. plot and 
fleshes it out for... 
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.(2) George Perez, who then pencils the pages, adding his own influences before 
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It should begin with an editor who 
assembles the talent. Some editors have 
been creative people themselves — Stan 
Lee, Roy Thomas, Len Wein, Archie Good- 
win, Dick Giordano, etc. who have been 
major writers and artists before becoming 
editors. Others are solely editors — Julius 
Schwartz, for example, who has not writ- 
ten comics but'can rework a script better 
than most anyone else. 

A good comic book editor is almost like a 
kindergarten teacher who has to coddle 
the talent, guide them, put them into proper 
groups where they will work the best, and 
sometimes, most importantly, keep the 
creative talent from fighting with each 
other. 

The writer and artists function as a 
team. Some writers work without ever 
knowing or meeting their artists. Others 
work together, plotting out the stories as a 
team, the-direction of the comic, working 
out every major detail of the story, every 
nuance of characterization. 

And these days, where the majority of 
the creative talent are fans as well as pro- 
fessionals, you find a deeper, greater in- 
volvement with our material than was pro- 
bably ever found before. 

Because we are so deeply involved with 
what we do, we often become tunnel- 
visioned in our goals. 
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. . (3) Romeo Tanghal gets to ink the pages, adding the blacks and details and then... 


We begin arguing with our col- 
laborators. We start feuds. We mouth off 
to the fan press. We begin maximizing our 
own importance and minimizing our fellow 
collaborators . We tell a sometimes agree- 
ing fan audience at conventions that we 
are totally responsible for the s 
certain comic and the idiots who work with 
us, well, they just held us back from making 
the comic even better. 

The fanzines eat up this stuff. It makes 
for good copy and sales. I'm not putting 
down their nee( they serve a definite 
function, but what happens is that we 
begin to glorify the vilification of our fellow 
professionals. People we not only worked 
with closely but people we have probably 
become good friends with as well. They 
are people we've talked with, confided in, 
bled with, shared the su of a good 
selling comic with, appeared at conven- 
tions with. 

But, we came to honestly believe that we 
—either the writer or artist—are the only 
functioning person on a team. 
And th ply put, is garbage. 


collaboration is 
s a writer may 
come up with an initial concept—Hero A 
fights Villain B. From that point on 
everything that is done is done as a part- 
nership. If the writer talks out the plot with 
an artist, there is give and take on both 
sides. If the writer types out a complete 
plot, then it’s usually up to the artist to take 
that plot and pace the story, juggle 
elements about, remove extraneous 
material, fix up points the writer may have 
missed. 

The writer then gets back the art and 
sees that the artist may have either helped 
the story or hurt it, and then it's the 
writer's turn — dialogue. Dialogue if pro- 
perly handled does not refer to the pictures 
—it doesn’t say words what the artist has 
drawn — it embellishes the art, plays off 
the characters, and, if the artist failed to 
convey a storypoint, the dialogue has to tell 
what is missing. Very often—as often as a 
writer missing a plot point—an artist will 
not give a writer room for copy on an im- 
portant emotional scene or a scene in 
which information must be conveyed. 


What it comes down to is that neither 
side is perfect and both sides help each 
other. 

The inker then receives the lettered 
pages and sees that the artist may have 
been rushed and he corrects some 
anatomy, or fixes the perspective on the 
backgrounds, adds blacks, or whatever. 

Again, what it comes down to, is that 
each person is working toward a common 
goal. 

Throughout comics we have seen the 
success of a perfect partnership. Siegel 
and Shuster, Simon and Kirby, Lee and 
Kirby, Tho: and Smith, Claremont and 
Byrne, Wein and Wrightson, and, I hope, 
Wolfman and Colan and Wolfman and 
Perez. $ 

In most cases the talent, the creative 
people, improved their talents while work- 
ing with their partner. In all cases, it was 
these people working together that made 
their comic succeed. It wasn't the writer 
alone and it wasn’t the artist alone. 


„. (5) E. Nelson Bridwell who proofs the 
finished book before it is colored and sent to 
the printer. And that's how a comic is 
packaged—through teamwork. 
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.. (4) Len Wein edits the entire package 
before handing it on to... 


In many cases, these same talents have 
not had the same degree of success work- 
ing with other partners or even working 
alone. 

When I was asked to write a piece for 
COMICS SCENE to be read by comic fans, I 
decided to try something different. This 
really isn’t aimed at the fans. It’s ed at 
my fellow professionals. \ 

Iam getting very tired of reading the pet- 
ty bickering and complaints aňd back- 
biting that we have about each other. 
Frankly, Laon’t think the fan market is the 
place we should vent our spleens. It 
doesn’t serve the complainer well, and 
frankly it minimizes you as a person. You 
are not the only reason for a magazine's 
success. You may be vitally important, but 
you didn’t do it alone. Chances are, without 
the person you were working with, the 
book would not have worked as well. You 
may not even have improved as readily if 
you hadn't worked with someone who 
challenged you and tried to expand your 
perimete: 

I am asking you, the creative talent, to 
stop these public attacks on someone who 
was not only your collaborator but most 
likely your friend. Yes, problems between 
creators will arise, partnerships will end, 
friendships may wither and turn into 
something less than friendly, but let's keep 
this private, shall we? 

Work not on diminishing your partner 
but on improving yourself. i 


Mr. Wolfman has been given a free hand to express his 
thoughts and ideas in any manner he wishes within the scope 
of this publication. This column does not necessarily reflect 
the editorial views of COMICS SCENE nor our philosophy. 
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An Arachnid’s 
Anniversary 


Spidey Approaches Issue #250 


at can you say about a 
23-year old college grad stu- 
dent, who stars in four 
monthly comic books, 

co-stars on a Saturday morning TV show, is 
a successful news photographer, and has 
the proportionate speed and strength of a 
spider? Ask Tom DeFalco. 

“It's a lot of fun to be Spider-Man." 
Thaťs what DeFalco, editor of Amazing 
Spider-Man, Spectacular Spider-Man, and 
Marvel Team-Up, says is the theme of those 
books. [The other book is Marvel Tales, 
currently reprinting the classic Stan 
Lee/Steve Ditko stories.] Since he became 
the sole Spider-Man editor over a year ago, 
DeFalco has been trying to restore that ele- 
ment of fun to the web-swinger, and tighten 
the continuity among the three titles. 

And now, DeFalco and Amazing Spider- 
Man scripter Roger Stern have begun a 
new phase in the life of Marvel's premiere 
character. Beginning in issue #238 and 
continuing for 12 issues, culminating in 
#250, later this year, Stern will have a sort 
of magnum opus, a storyline that intro- 
duces a new major villain, and will guest- 
star some old friends from Spidey s cast of 
characters. 

Roger Stern explains the year-long plot- 
line, and how it came about: “I sat down 
and made up a list of the things I'd like todo 
in the next year or so. Just a couple of sen- 
tences for each story. . . basically the sub- 
plots even more than who he’s going to 
fight or what villains will be entering his 
life. The major villain thread in it is this 
new character, the Hobgoblin, who sort of 
spins off from the old Green Goblin.” 

As Stern tells it, the Hobgoblin is an un- 
known person who has found one of the 
original Green Goblin’s (Norman Osborn) 
many hideouts around town. "“He"s modi- 
fied the Green Goblin“s old equipment to 
his own purposes. He has access to all the 
Goblin’s old stuff, plus some new equip- 
ment we've never seen before (because 
Osborn never got around to using it before 
he died)." So who is the Hobgoblin? 
“Spider-Man doesn't know," says Stern. 
"Beyond that, the readers don’t know who 
he is, either. Just like the old Green Goblin, 
all we ever see of him is a guy with his face 
in shadows, or reading a newspaper, 
things like that. So far, I'm the only one who 
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knows who he is—even Tom doesn't know. 
I haven't even decided if I'll reveal who he 
is in #250. After all, Stan Lee went for 
three or four years before he revealed the 
Goblin’s real identity." 

But why take the time to plot out sucha 
lengthy and painstaking story? "Ever since 
I've been doing Spider-Man, I've spent, 
most of my time trying to re-establish the 
character that Stan Lee, Steve Ditko and 
John Romita did all those years ago," ex- 
plains Stern. “I felt that a lot of what made 
Spider-Man special—the thing that kept 
people coming back and remembering 
Spider-Man so much — had been sort of 
lost, been diluted over the years. It's sort of 
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Tom DeFalco, editor of all three Spider-Man 
titles, and proud of the fact that the stories are 
now cohesive. 


inevitable when a character's been 
through so many writers, I guess. Until 
recently, there wasn't any real editorial 
thought given to the Spider-Man books asa 
whole. So I was sitting around thinking, 
we've re-established Spider-Man, now it's 
time to start doing something new, expan- 
ding on that, really getting some more 
growth into the strip again." 


THREE BOOKS—ONE 
CONTINUITY? 

How will this major plotline affect the 
tightened continuity among the three 
Spider-Man titles? Tom DeFalco says it 
won't. DeFalco says the idea is not to have 


three titles with one plotline, as DC Comics 
has done with Batman and Detective Com- 
ics, “I find the Batman/Detective thing very 
boring. As an editor, I would go nuts if I had 
one title that was coming out three times a 
month. What I like is three distinct titles 
with three different directions, but a con- 
sistent character.” 

DeFalco says he achieves that goal (or 
tries)by talking with his writers as often as 
possible, and by making sure that each 
writer sees the others’ plots, and copies of 
the finished pages as well. Stern says the 
continuity is "not perfect yet. . . we're still 
trying to work some of the bugs out. If I see 
anything, I can give Tom a call and say 
‘Hey, what about this reflecting on this 
issue?’, and Tom goes ‘Right,’ or ‘Don't 
worry; I've taken cafe of it,’ and things get 
worked out. The fan mail response has 
been good—‘Hey, you're not ignoring 
what's going on in the other books!'—Well, 
no, you can't really...unless there are 
two guys with the same name and power 
going around town.“ 

Stern's counterpart on Spectacular 
Spider-Man, Bill Mantlo, agrees, telling a 
story from his early days scripting the title. 
“One of the first things Tom DeFalco said 
to me when he asked me to write Spec- 
tacular was that ideally the two books 
should be written by one person. I tend to 
agree.” But Mantlo says the “friendly, 
positive" competition between himself and 
Stern has led to better stories in both 
books. “I'll pick up one, of Roger's books 
and go “This is great, I wish I'd done it,’ so I 
have to do something better. And I hope 
he’s doing the same thing when he gets my 
plots." Mantlo says seeing another 
writer s plots in the initial stages is a risky 
proposition.” There's a tendency to say 
‘This is real good—I'll use it.’ So Roger and 
I have to be real careful not to use each 
other s ideas, but to come up with ideas of 
our own." Mantlo compliments Stern on 
the creation of the Hobgoblin. “I wish to 
hell I'd come up with it. It's about time we 
had a new Green Goblin back and it was 
the obvious way to do it. I didn’t see it; 
Roger did." 

Mantlo has run across another problem 
in maintaining a tight continuity: a dif- 
ference in the speed with which writers 
plot stories. “I plot much faster than every- 


“I consider my main job to bring back the excitement of the friendly neighborhood 
web-swinger." —Tom DeFalco, editor 


one in existence,” he says, laughingly. 
“The problem with that is I'm far ahead of 
Roger and most everyone else in plotting. 
So Roger is stuck with reacting to me. The 
ideal situation would-be that we both sit 
down once a month and do our plots, with 
them merging at some point. It’s real dif- 
ficult when you're facing deadline 
pressures and all." 


What of the third writer in this arachnid 
triumvirate? J. Marc DeMatteis writes 
Marvel Team-Up, where Spider-Man 
meets a different co-star each month. 
DeMatteis says he came to the book 
originally with a misconception. “For a 
long time, Team-Up felt to me like it was 
almost outside the Spider-Man universe, 
and when I first started writing the book, I 
was uncomfortable with that. It was 
almost like I was afraid to use the regular 
continuity. I was afraid to use the regular 
characters, for fear that I was stepping on 
someone's toes. As a result, I think my ear- 
ly Team-Up stories certainly didn’t please 
me." He says the situation changed after a 
talk with DeFalco, who explained that all 
three Spider-Man books should work 
together, and that Marvel Team-Up should 
not take a subordinate position. “ As soon 
as I began to approach it that way,” says 
DeMatteis, "and do the kind of stories I 
really wanted to do, I became very happy 
with the book. What's important is that, 
now, significant changes in Peter's life can 
occur within the pages of Team-Up.” 


SIGNIFICANT TEAM-UPS 
DeMatteis runs into bigger continuity 
problems than either Stern or Mantlo, 
because he must also fit his guest stars in, 
without seriously violating the continuity 
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of their books. “I tend to use a lot of charac- 
ters that I am writing, to avoid that pro- 
blem,” the writer of Captain. America, 
Ghost Rider and The Defenders explains. 
“The thing I'd like to see with Team-Up is 
that significant things can happen with 
any character, not just Spider-Man. The 
recent story with the Beast and his rela- 
tionship with his parents [M T-U #124] is a 
case-in-point. It's a pretty important story 
in the life of the Beast. . .and usually in 
Team-Up, it was never an important story 
in the life of anybody. As a reader, that 
used to turn me off. ‘Oh, yeah. Team-Up— 
that's over there in the corner.’ You never 
quite took the book seriously because it 
seemed like you just came up with some 
ridiculous reason to throw two heroes to- 
gether. . . they'd have fun. . .they’d beat 
somebody up...and they'd go their 
separate ways.” Giving space to the guest 
star and his life means taking space away 
from Peter, according to DeMatteis. 
“Every month you're not only concerned 
with Peter, you're concerned with bringing 
in your guest star. In the other books, 
you've got, oh, six pages for Peters life. In 
Team-Up, that space has to be shared." 

With a sort of "three-infone" continuity, 


- 


Spider-Man these days. 


A sampling of the innovative and different covers found on Spectacular 


each book tends to take on its own identity. 
When Spectacular Spider-Man wasorigin- 
ally introduced some six years ago, it was 
intended to concentrate on Peter Parker's 
private life. Hence the book’s full title, 
Peter Parker, the Spectacular Spider Man. 
Somehow that never jelled. DeFalco says it 
won't now, either. “As far as I'm con- 
cerned, the titles are interchangeable. We 
have two distinct books, each moving in its 
own direction—but I could switch the 
mastheads and Spectacular could con- 
tinue in its direction, but we'd call it Amaz- 
ing. ..and Amazing could continue in its 
direction, but we'd call it Spectacular. I’m 
not directing either book toward one 
aspect of the character's life." However, 
DeFalco has noticed that his writers seem 
to have favorite supporting casts. For ex- 
ample, in writing Amazing Spider-Man, 
Stern seems to prefer dealing with the 
Daily Bugle and its employees. On the other 
hand, DeMatteis, in Marvel Team-Up, 
tends to stick with Aunt May and the peo- 
ple in her retirement home. 

Spectacular Spider-Man has also re- 
cently taken on the appearance of an “ex- 
perimental” book, particularly through a 
series of unusual covers. DeFalco credits 
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that to Spectacular s past reputation as a 
second-string title. “It seems to have a 
problem holding artists. I think there's an 
old prejudice that Amazing is the ‘A’ title 
and Spectacular is the B title. I've tried to 
destroy that image as much aš I could.” He 
says the constantly changing artists 
resulting from that misconception made 
experimentation easier on that book, add- 
ing that it made him “‘a lot more receptive 


to oddball ideas." DeFalco also credits 
cover designer Ed Hannigan with the un- 
usual covers. “I think he’s one of the finest 
designers in the business today. Sometimes 
he wouldn't be oddball enough. ..and 


DeFalco says restoring a sense of fun to the 
Spider-Man books has been his goal since 
he took over the editing post. “When I was 
a kid, I would look at Spidey swinging and 
bouncing from building to building. . . and 


“So I was sitting around thinking, we’ve reestablished Spider-Man, now it’s time to 
start doing something new, expanding on that, really getting some more growth in- 


then I'd tell him to be a little wilder.” he looked like he was having a great time. 
As I got older and the writers changed, it 
seemed to lose a lot of that pure joy and 
wonderment. I consider my main job to 


bring back that stuff, to bring back the ex- 


THE RETURN OF FUN 
But what about that over-all theme— 
“Its a lot of fun to be Spider-Man"? 


Two Generations of Spider Artists 


A page from this past summer's Spider-Man 
annual, (above) pencilled by John Romita Jr., 
and inked by John Romita, Sr. (below). 
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ohn Romita is the artist most identified with Spider-Man, with the possible exception of 

Steve Ditko. Beginning in the late "60s, Romita s style set the tone for every Spider-Man artist to 

follow, including other big names like John Buscema, Ross Andru, and Gil Kane. Now his son, John, 

Jr., has taken the artistic helm of Amazing Spider-Man. Ina conversation with both men, we asked 
Romita, Sr. if he saw any similarities between his work and his son's. 

“I think the story-telling approach is very, very similar. I think he uses my general approach 
because we used to discuss stories. But I think there’s a lot of John Buscema in his stuff I know 
he's always admired John, and I join him in that. I used to tell him all the time that I thought 
Buscema was the best artist in the business. . .and he sort of gravitated toward John’s style. I 
think there'sa certain similarity in the swinging, crawling Spider-Man shots, since they're limited 
by a certain amount of movements. Otherwise, I think he's got a much more ambitious approach. I 
was looking for simplicity and he seems to put a lot of elements in his stuff. He's able to organize 
elements very well. I envy him that—I think he surpassed me that way a long time ago." 

Romita, Sr, also thinks his son was affected by the younger group of artists who entered the 
field in the late "60s and early ‘70s. “It made him develop differently—with an extra dimension in 
his work. Artists in my generation were always trying to simplify and clarify. The new group from 
the "70s tries to embellish, I think, which is a case of how much time you devote to it. [was always 
trying to expedite it and get the thing done quickly, because I was always fighting the clock. These 
young people are intent on doing the most elaborate and interesting things they can. I admire 
that.” : 

Romita, Jr. also sees a resemblance to his father’s work—but in his head, not necessarily on 
paper. “Everything I envision when I start looks like my father's stuff or John Buscema s—and 
when it comes out it looks like John Romita, Jr. That's unfortunate,” he laughs, “but the best laid 
plans...." 

Romita, Jr. says he has always wanted to be a comic-book artist, since his father took over the 

pencilling chores on Daredevil back in 1965. “That was my first exposure to adventure comics. I 

was really enamored by them—I was fascinated. The first time I saw them I wanted to be a 
comic-book artist.” But his father, aware of the hard work and comparatively low pay in the com- 
ics field, tried to discourage John, Jr. from following in his footsteps. “I went to college and ma- 
jored in advertising,” Romita, Jr. explains, "and I couldn't find any work in advertising. I gave up 
all hope and said ‘I think I'll try to do some work for Marvel. Icame up here nosing around and got 
a couple of side jobs through Marie Severin." 

The younger Romita remembers his first Spider-Man assignment with horror, “It was a little 
five-page back-up feature in a Spider-Man Annual. It was terrible; it was really bad. . .and I 
knew it as I was doing it. [had no idea why they would print it. Al Milgrom inked it and because of 
his inking, it became acceptable.” Why did this assignment scare him so much—because of his 
father's work on the same title? “I don’t think I thought so much of who had preceded me as the 
thought of doing that character. It was a big title, the biggest as a matter of fact. I hadn't thought, 
‘Gee, my father has done it—and now I have to doit,’ so much as ‘Oh, God—ľm doing something 
that’s going to be printed.’ " 

The two Romitas have worked on few projects together—the 1982 Spider-Man Annual, and 
Amazing Spider-Man #238. Both times, the younger artist has pencilled and the elder has inked, 
Romita, Sr. says he has to resist making changes when inking his son's pencils. “I think when a 
mood has been set by a penciller, one of the worst things a guy like me can do is to overpower it. 
Tve been known to do that—as guys like Gil Kane will attest. I've been known to change things to 
such an extent that it winds up looking more like my stuff than the man who conceived it. I tried to 
fight it on the work I did with John. He's got a good sense of design. . . all I had to do was make 
slight adjustments to please myself. x 

“Iwish Ihad the time todo more with him. If I were willing to give up my nine-to-five job, I think I 
could do steady work with him. But I'm trying to avoid getting back into the rat-race, turning outa 
lot of pages every week. I just don't have the energy for that anymore.” 

The younger Romita admits to some trepidations about working in tandem with his father. “I 
was worried about what he would say. I was worried he would say ‘Well, I think I'm going to 
change this.’ But he ended up not saying anything. He just worked on it and did his thing. He made 
changes and improved what had to be improved. . . which is just his way. He didn't say, ‘Oh, this 
is bad,’ or he was going to change this or that. We have that mutual respect for each other.” 

Marvel Comics has long been a family affair: brothers Stan Lee and Larry Lieber; brother and 
sister John and Marie Severin; husband and wife Walt Simonson and Louise Jones. Now a new 
family has joined their creative ranks: father and son John and John Romita. 

—Patrick Daniel O'Neill 


to the strip again.” —Roger Stern, writer, Amazing Spider-Man 


citement of the friendly neighborhood 
web-swinger.” Given that main theme, 
DeFalco agrees there is a counter-point: 
“It's not as much fun to be Peter Parker.” 
“Parker has a rough life. Given my 
choice, I would prefer to be Spider-Man. I 
think most of us in our day-to-day living 
have the opportunity to be Peter Parker.” 
In addition, DeFalco says Parker is reach- 
ing a stage in life where he will face some 
tough decisions. ‘He's been trying to live 
four or five lives at once. He's going to have 
to sit down and decide if continuing his 
education is worthwhile. Lance Bannon is 
challenging his career as a photographer, 
he’s quit his teaching-assistant position. 
He can't be a grad student all his life.“ 
Surprisingly, the writers both agree and 
disagree with editor DeFalco on that 
theme. Roger Stern has a lengthy, almost 


in a cor- 
ner" but 
now he is 
working 
with tighter 
continuity. 
He uses 
several 

of Spidey’s 
supporting 
characters 
plus many of 
the team-ups 
involve 
characters 
he writes in 
other books, 
such as the 
Falcon from 
Captain America. 


psycho-analytical description of Peter 
Parker: "Spider-Man has all the problems 
1 had getting out of my teens and into my 
20s...but magnified about ten-fold. He's 
the classic late-bloomer. 

“He was the nerd in high school—the 
guy who carried around a slide rule or 
these days a calculator—with the thick 
glasses and the plastic pocket protector, 
the briefcase, all that stuff He’s the type of 
guy a lot of people are as they get out of 
high school. But as they get out into the 
world, they become more sure of them- 
selves, slowly they develop. 

“Now, Parker had a wild card thrown 
into his life. Around his sophomore year, 
he was bitten by a radioactive spider and 
got all these funny powers. That meant he 
was able to sublimate all the outrageous 
things he wanted to do but was afraid todo 


into Spider-Man. He got cocky. And right in 
the middle of it all, his uncle, his father- 
figure, was killed because of Parker s inac- 
tion. Now, on top of all this wonderful 
release of passion, you get a heavy guilt 
trip laid on. His whole life became a see- 
saw between wanting to go out and engage 
in this incredible hedonistic experience of 
being Spider-Man, and the guilt and 
responsjbility of having to do what's right. 
“He's trying to escape Peter Parker, the 
sophomore nerd. ..but his self-image is 
still that, even though he knows it isn’t him 
anymore.” A 
Marc DeMatteis finds some common 
ground with Stern. “It always seemed to 
me that the whole point (at least looking 
back 20 years when I was reading the 
stuff) was that being Spider-Man wasn't 
that much fun. The whole thing was about 
this regular schlump who became a super- 
hero. And what you discovered was that if 
you're a regular schlump, when you put on 
a costume, vou re still a regular schlump, 
but with superpowers, I think the impor- 
tant thing about Spider-Man to me is that 
Peter Parker is as great a character as 
Spider-Man. It's one of those characters 
that all through these years, all the ins and 


“Tm getting into a Spider-Man who is aware of that danger entailed in putting on a 
mask and fighting crime—because crime is not fun!" 
—Bill Mantlo, writer, Peter Parker 
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“The whole thing was about this regular schlump who became a superhero. When 
you put on a costume, youre still a regular schlump but with super powers.” 
—J. Marc DeMatteis, writer, Marvel Team-Up 


outs, ups and downs. . .it's a character 
I've always believed in. So whether he's 
having a good time or not doesn’t matter to 
me, as long as he's a good, strong, 
believable character.” 

But Bill Mantlo finds nothing funny 
about being Spider-Man, except on the sur- 
face. “On one level, yes, being Spider-Man 
is a lot of fun—wisecracking, joking, feel- 
ing the exuberance of swinging through 
the air on a slender webline. That ex- 
perience, being something we mere mor- 
tals can never hope to do, has got to bring 
out a certain excitement in the reader. 

“But what I’m trying to get at is a sense 
that, as soon as you put on the Spider-Man 
costume, you have to joke, because the 
situations you are going into are so deadly 
dangerous—because your life is on the line 
every single minute. 

"Spider-Man was silly at one point in the 
mid-70s. He was treated in a silly manner, 
he fought silly villains—the constantly 
resurgent Spider-slayers, the Shocker, the 
Jackal, the Rocket Racer, the Big Wheel. 
There were silly situations, like Aunt May 
marrying Doctor Octopus. That, I think, 
denigrated the character and cheapened 
him. Not to mention such things as the 
Spider-mobile, which were imposed on us 
by the character’s phenomenal commer- 
cial success. 

“Tm trying to get away from that silli- 
ness...and get back to a Spider-Man 
who's aware that he’s going into deadly 
dangerous situations, and jokes to keep his 
sanity while in them. When you re dealing 
with villains like the Kingpin, Doctor Oc- 
topus (who I've returned to his original in- 
sanity), the Punisher (who has got to be a 


psychopath incarnate), and Boomerang — 
all people who are in this game of murder 
for keeps—Spider-Man has to joke to keep 
himself above their plane. At the same 
time, he's joking to cover up his own fear, 
his own hesitancy, his own awareness of 
his limitations against maniacs who will 
stop at nothing. I'm getting into a Spider- 
Man who is aware of that danger entailed 
in putting on a mask and fighting 
crime—because crime is not fun!” 

That's a touchy subject with Mantlo, 
who sees some recent fan-favorite books 
taking a dangerous slant. “I think too many 
Marvel books over too many years have 
made crime seem to be fun, that there is no 
punishment at the end of the crime, and I 
think that’s wrong. I think there has to be a 
good and bad. I think the bad has to be 
defeated and punished by the good, after a 
strong, moral battle. 

“It's that kind of conflict I want to build 
into Spider-Man—that he’s got to struggle 
and really strain and not just to defeat this 
kind of utter evil that's going on. The 
ultimate cost to Spider-Man is becoming as 
hardened as the very villains he fights. 
And the struggle is to not let that happen, to 
not become the hardened semi-psychopath 
that I think Daredevil becomes in Frank 
Miller s last issue. 

“T don't want Spider-Man to become as 
crazy as the people he fights, simply 
because he dons the costume. I want him to 
be the winner in the end—that after he’s 
descended into the mire, he comes up 
clean by his own efforts.” 

Mantlo and Stern also express concern 
over fighting the public image of Spider- 
Man. Mantlo says, “It was very hard to 


take the anti-hero Spider-Man of the "60s 
and maintain that kind of anti-heroness 
once he was on every lunchbox in 
America." Stern agrees iť s a problem, but 
says he’s found a solution: “I sort of like to 
play against it. It's an advantage in that 
people are aware of Spider-Man—so 
you've got their attention to begin with. 
The thing I keep in the back of my head 
when I'm writing the book is that I'm like a 
carnival barker: ‘Hi there! Heard of 
Spider-Man? Come in here—I'll show you 
who he really is!" 

“The only problem with merchandising 
in the United States is that merchandisers 
all have this sort of late "60s Batman idea 
of what superheroes are. They're real 
friendly guys and they wear nice costumes 
and they re good to kids and all that—real 
goody-two shoes. ‘Yes, yes, I am Joe Super- 
hero. How do you do, sir? May I help you 
across the street?’ Spider-Man isn’t like 
that—he“d as likely play a practical joke 
on you as take you across the street. 

“I try to use the public identification to 
bring them in and then say, ‘I want you to 
meet Spider-Man—he’s really neat.’ " 

So what can we say about this young 
man with the incredibly confused life? 
What can be added to a hero who is “on 
every lunchbox in America?” Each of the 
four men who control his destiny see him 
slightly differently—fun guy to be, ex-nerd 
with a poor self-image, man with a danger- 
ous job, regular schlump with super- 
powers. Maybe that complicated image is 
what has kept Spider-Man in the limelight 
for over 20 years. . . has kept his main title 
running for nearly 250 issues. Spider-Man 
is Everyman—in longjohns. 1 


tive work. 


drawing. 


Somewhere in this issue, we have hidden away three 
spiders and two spider webs. If you can send us a 
postcard, telling us on what pages you found all five 
items, before March 1, 1983, you'll be eligible for a 


After that date, we will select 10 first prize winners 
who will receive copies of Michael Golden’s Spider- 
Mans Greatest Adventures graphic novel. The soft- 
cover, full-color volume won't even be on sale until 
March and it promises to be a beauty. 

Afterwards, we will select 25 second prize winners 
who will get a free subscription to the Spider-Man title 


A Special Spider-Man Contest 


What better way to introduce you skeptics to the 
wonders of Spider-Man than with some samples of his 
current adventures? Marvel Comics has donated 55 Tales. 
prizes for this contest and all it involves is a little detec- 


of their choice. This includes Amazing Spider-Man, 
Spectacular Spider-Man, Marvel Team-Up and Marvel 


The final 25 correct answers chosen will get 4 issue 


Spider-samplers containing one current issue of the four 


Spidey titles. If you haven’t tried the web-head’s adven- 
tures lately, this is the prize for you! 

Remember, we need a postcard with your name, ad- 
dress, zip code and the page numbers for the hidden 


spiders and webs. And we need them no later than 


one postcard) to: 


March 1. Send your entries (and please limit yourself to 


Spider-Man Contest 
COMICS SCENE 

475 Park Avenue South 

New York, NY 10016 
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ATTENTION 


COMIC FANS 
AND 


FANCIERS! 
Pah 


COMIC 
CATS 


The first comprehensive illustrated 
history of the cat image in caricature 
and comic narrative ever published. The 
merry antics of everybody’s favorite 
prankish pets are captured in over 300 il- 
lustrations, crowned with 16 full color 
plates. A must for book lovers, cat fan- 
ciers and comic buffs. 


With a forward by Jim “Garfield” Davis 


o m m o v mee, 
[Send cash, check or money order to: 
Great Comic Cats, I 
clo Comic Scene Magazine, 
475 Park Avenue South, 
New York, NY 10016. 
Please make checks out to Comics 
World Corp. 
Please send me 
Comic Cats. 
I enclose $12.95 plus $1.50 postage & 
handling for each book. 


copies of Great 


1 
{STATE 
x NYS residents please add sales tax. 


This Month In 


TANGO 
MAMAA 
Not All 


Extraterrestrials 
Are Friendly... 


MAMMA 


He’s alone and lost in our world, an extrater- 
restrial with a special relationship with a young 
Earth-boy. But unlike a certain other E.T., this 
alien being is here to rape, murder and perhaps 
exterminate the citizens of Earth! Where else 
would such a creature find a suitable home, 
but in the pages of FANGORIA? Lotsa color pic- 
tures from XTRO, the spacey horror epic that is 
the latest release from New Line Cinema, ac- 
company our profile of Robert Shaye, presi- 
dentof New Line, producer of XTRO, and quite 
possibly the Corman of the 1980s! 


The Sender can make his fantasies a reality! 
Will he use his mysterious powers for good or 
for evil? Well, if he was using them for good, we 
wouldn't be covering it, would we? You'd pro- 
bably read about it in STARLOG! Join us in the 
realm of your wildest nightmares, as we speak 
with The Sender s producer, Edward Feldman, 
and screenwriter Thomas Baum! 


Larry Cohen brought you killer baby mutants in 
It’s Alive, and an anti-Christ from outer space 
in God Told Me To (a.k.a. Demon)—what's 
next, you may well be wondering. Well, wonder 
no more—iťs Q (short for Getzalcoatl)—the 
ancient Aztec serpent-god brought 
to hideous life in moderrtmidtown Manhattan! 
Meet Larry Cohen, the awesome triple-threat 
artist who writes, directs and produces, in an 
exclusive Fango interview! 


You might think that’s enough, but it’s not all! 
The shattering truth behind Forrest J. Acker- 
man’s departure from Famous Monsters of 
Filmland is revealed in a frank and intimate in- 
terview with the Godfather of Sci-Fi fandom, 
the man who single-handedly created the 
monster magazine field, and to whom we all 
owe our jobs! Yes, the Ackermonster is still 
alive and kicking—in the pages of FANGORIA! 
and, while were stealing people from other 
magazines, we've got STARLOGs own SPFX- 
pert, David Hutchison, beginning a lengthy 
two-part story on the optical effects of 
Poltergeist and Lucasfilm’s Academy Award 
winning Richard Edlund! PLUS: the FX of Steve 
Neill, the films of Richard (Fiend Without a 
Face) Gordon, the decapitation of Uncle Bob, 
Bloodfarming with Ed Kelleher and MORE! 


WE WON'T STOP ‘TIL YOU SCREAM! 
ON SALE NOW! 


BLOOD? 


Whether the answer is yes or no, the best way to 
keep the blood running is to read FANGORIA. 
Every issue is packed with behind-the-scenes 
peeks at films in progress, interviews with 
the fearful filmmakers, retrospectives on the 
classic fright films and the latest news from the 
world of monsters, aliens and bizarre creatures! 

Fora limited time only, we are making an offer 
no living or dead person can resist. Brand new 
subscribers and those renewing their subs will 
receive a free three line, non-commercial ad in 
our classified section. Say hi to your friends or 
look for a pen-pal, and we'll put it into the first 
available issue. 

Also, fear-fans, if you subscribe, you not only 
save over 15% off the cover price but we mail the 
magazine right to your home, wrapped in Castle 
Fangor, a newsletter with the hottest news and 
movie reviews. There are also special subscriber 
only contests, making this something special 
indeed. 


oa 


Send cash, check or money order to: 
FANGORIA, 475 Park Avenue South, I 
New York, New York 10016 


Enclosed: I 
$13.98 (U.S. and Canada only) I 
Osi9.98 (one year foreign surface) l 


Tota $$ AA 

For the free subscriber ad, enclose a separate 

sheet of paper with the ad, 40 characters per line 
maximum, 3 lines only. 
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The Three-Ring Circus 
of Bil Keane 


"ve always been an innovator,” ob- 

serves Bil Keane. “1 like to do stuff 

that’s a little bit different, that makes 

it stand out as not just another one of 
the crowd.” 

Keane, an innovator for over 30 years, 
sits in his home studio in Paradise Valley, 
Arizona, searching for those moments in 
his career that have made him “stand out 
as not just another one of the crowd.” The 
walls are decorated with Family Circus 
posters; the bulletin board frames a 
photograph of avid tennis players Clint 
Eastwood and Keane; bookshelves are 
stocked with biographical works on car- 
toonists, fine art books, fairy tales and the 
numerous collections of Family Circus 
memories. 

The Philadelphia-born illustrator nur- 
tured his cartooning skills for three years 
in the army during World War II, drawing 
for Yank, The Daily Pacifican and the 
Pacific Stars and Stripes in Tokyo, where 
he created At Ease with the Japanese. In 
1948, while editor of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin“s Fun Book—where he had con- 
ceived Silly Philly and Mirth Quakers, and 
added Mandrake the Magician and Will 


By WILLIAM R. LUND 


Fisner"s weekly, The Spirit to bolster the 
Sunday section’s readership—Keane 
returned to the South Pacific to marry his 
WW II Australian sweetheart, Thelma 
Crane. ` 

By the 1950s, Keane found it to be “fair- 
ly insular to work just on a newspaper" 
and applied his pencil to some freelance 
work. He sold a few cartoon spreads to 
This Week Magazine s editor Ralph Stein. 
“And then I submitted to the Saturday 
Evening Post, Look, Collier's..." Keane 
laughs, adding, “All the magazines that 
have folded are the ones I did cartoons for! 
And, eventually, the Bulletin folded, too!" 

Keane spent “hours and hours everyday 
imitating cartoons out of the magazines” 
during his youth, especially the distinctive 
styles of New Yorker cartoonists Richard 
Taylor, Sam Cobean, Peter Arno, Robert 
Day and, in particular, George Price. “His 
stuff back then in 1936-37, looked just like 
his stuff does in 1982; he's so fine," he 
fondly remembers. “And George Lichty 
was an idol. He was so great with Grin and 
Bear It, and he used to do beautiful stuff in 
color for Esquire years ago. 

“If you like the way an artist puts in his 


blacks or the background, you should do 
his style,” Keane instructs. “Then you 
are getting all of what you think are the 
best attributes of each cartoonist, putting 
them into your own worksheet. What you 
find is you'll come up with your own in- 
dividual style that is really not a combina- 
tion of all of those—but you emerge out of 
it. 

“I think imitation is a shame when 
you're a slave to a particular thing. If an 
editor says, ‘I want a cartoonist who draws 
like Jeff MacNelly" —and then you get a 
guy who just bends over backwards to 
draw like MacNelly when he actually 
would draw more Herblock or Paul Con- 
rad, then you are fighting an uphill battle 
and you'll never develop. It eats away at 
you if you're not doing what comes natural- 
ly.” 

Keane was searching for an idea he 
could easily adapt as a syndicated cartoon, 
when he discovered the "very drab and 
deadly looking” television listings that 
newspapers were beginning to run. He 
created “‘a little cartoon that would spark 
the TV page and called it Channel 
Chuckles. I submitted it to the Register and 
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Tribune Syndicate, mainly because they 
were the ones that handled Eisner’s Spirit. 

“The odd thing, though,” he continued, 
“when I first started, every week when I 
would put those into the mail to the syn- 
dicate, I'd come home and say to my wife, 
‘I'm never going to be able to think of 
another television gag again! I'm just about 
running dry.’ That was 1954. I was still 
drawing the cartoon in 1976 when I volun- 
tarily decided to fold it." 

1959 was the turning point in Bil 
Keane's career. Tired of the nine-to-five 
shift, he quit his Bulletin job and sold 
“everything but the kids" to move his fami- 
lyto Arizona. Here, among the cactuses, he 
was inspired to draw his cartoons “right 
from life" as he watched his children 
scampering about the backyard or bounc- 
ing into the studio. When the magazines 
continually bought his family humor, 
Keane promptly roughed out an idea about 
the ordinary, uncontrived situations of 
family life. He modeled the characters 
after himself, his wife and their 
children—Gayle, Neal, Glen, Chris and 
Jeff. 

“I drew it in a circle,” he noted, “which 
was a novel idea since all panels are 
square. I called it The Family Circle; 
started it with a list of 19 newspapers on 
February 29, 1960. 

“But after the thing had been running 
for about six months, we heard from Fami- 
ly Circle Magazine. They said they owned 
the title and very politely suggested that 
we should change it or they would turn it 
over to their legal department and bring 
action against us. The easiest thing was 
just to change our title. I changed the le to 
us; I made it Family Circus, which is in- 
dicative, a little more indicative, of what 
goes on in the feature anyway. However, I 
feel we could have fought that in court and 
won. I don’t think there was any way they 
could have prevented a cartoonist or syn- 
dicate from using the name.” 

Under its new name, Keane successfully 
propelled The Family Circus to over 30 
published collections, several merchandis- 
ing items and three animated TV specials 
produced by Cullen-Kasdan Productions. 
Its popularity stems from the artisť s great 
desire to maintain an aura of reality anda 
“touch of poignancy.” When Jeffy was 
hospitalized for tonsillectomy in one se- 
quence, Keane received many Get Well 
cards addressed to his character. 

“Ido it purposely,” he admits, "because 
I feel the pleasure of reading a comic like 
The Family Circus does not necessarily 
come only from a laugh. While a laugh is 
pleasurable, you'd like to say, ‘Oh, God! 
That's funny, that's funny! I remember 
that!’ It's the fact that when you read my 
feature, you say just that! It's always ig- 
niting something in your own life, 
something within your own head, that 
makes it, more or less, a part of you. 
There's a more intimate appeal. 

“I like nostalgia," he adds. “There's a 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Of Circuses 
8. Mickey Mouse 


A Chat with Glen Keane 


Glen, as viewed by Bil, 25 years ago. 


magine watching your life pass by in 

the comics. For Bil Keane's children, it 
must have been an unusual growing ex- 
perience. Then again, according to son 
Glen, it didn't phase him in the slightest. 
“JT wasn’t really attuned to the fact that he 
was watching us do stuff,” Glen said in Ju- 
ly. “We lived our lives normally.” 

Nevertheless, son Jeff now draws The 
Eggheads, and Glen is a Directing 
Animator at Walt Disney Productions, so 
art remains very much a part of the 
Keane family. We spoke with Glen at his 
studio inside Disney's Animation building 
and he talked enthusiastically about his 
work, 

“I see a relationship between Family 
Circus and Disney in that there is a 
sincerity in both,” Glen explained. “That 
was a word I kept hearing from Ollie 
[Johnston, one of Disney's greatest 
animators]; he was always saying that the 
characters must be sincere. The au- 
dience must believe in the characters; 
they can't be seen going through the mo- 
tions. I don’t think parents would have ap- 
preciated what their kids do as much 
without seeing those same things happen- 
ing in Family Circus. They get a chance to 
laugh where before they would have been 


yelling at their kids." 

This form of “sincerity” has been a 
staple of the Disney films since the begin- 
ning and has been reinforced by Glen’s 
family background. As a Directing Ani- 
mator, he sees how to bring this attitude 
to life. “The thing I always look for when I 
animate a scene is to make it something 
people can relate to. I'm doing a sequence 
in Mickey’s Christmas Caro] with Willie 
the Giant. He lifts Scrooge"s roof and 
steps out into the street where it’s dark. 
Willie picks up the streetlamp to use as a 
flashlight. Now, when I was a kid, I used 
to love turning the flashlight on and off, so 
I did that in the film with Willie. It’s 
something really simple, but it gets such a 
neat reaction from the audience. At first, I 
wondered whether or not to bother, it’s 
not even a gag. . .more a bit of character 
business, but it works." 

MCC is only Glen's latest film project. 
Since joining Disney in 1974, he has been 
involved in every animated film released 
by the studio, Last year, he directed the 
bear fight sequence in Fox and the Hound 
—something which took nine months to 
animate but lasted only five minutes on 
screen. Before Disney, Glen wanted to do 
something with art but never knew what. 

“Ever since I was zero, I've been draw- 
ing because of my Dad. I remember going 
into Daď s studio and asking him to teach 
me something about drawing. He never 
really pushed me into this, he never called 
me in and said, ‘Let me teach you some- 
thing about drawing. He'd always wait 
for me to come in," Glen remembered. 

Although not terribly aware that his 
life was being mirrored on a daily basis in 
hundreds of newspapers nationwide, 
Glen always felt it was an honor to be in- 
cluded in the one-panel feature. “I 
remember as a kid," Glen said, “I thought 
Dad drew The Better Half. I didn“t know 
he drew Family Circus—they were both 
in cireles. If we did something which got 
in, it would be fun to do see what vou did. 
As a kid, you're never aware if what 
you're doing is cute or funny or anything. 
It would have been kind of weird if you 
did." 

Glen cites Burne Hogarth"s book 
Dynamic Anatomy as the primary source 
for his education in figure drawing. He 
kept sketching through high school and 
decided on an art career, perhaps as a 
political cartoonist. He sent a portfolio of 
political cartoons and paintings to the 
California School of the Arts (Cal Arts) 


and received word that he had been ac- 
cepted in the School for Film Graphics. 

He chuckles now. At the time, hehadno 
idea what the school was all about. “I 
didn't even bother to ask, I just went,” he 
said with a laugh. “I went there and found 
it was a fancy way of saying "cartoons."" 
Glen fell in love with the Warner Brothers 
cartoons, but after discovering that their 
animation unit was dormant, set his sights 
on Disney. Armed with some school and 
one summer’s worth of experience at 
Filmation, he went to Disney looking for a 
job. They rejected him, saying he needed 
to learn how to do “guick life sketches.” 

Glen went to the local beach with seven 
100-page notebooks and just began sket- 
ching. “I drew kids throwing frisbees, 
dogs running, girls in the water. I came 
back and they gave me a try. In the first 
four weeks, I had to do an animated film of 
whatever length to be reviewed.” The 
first film involved a fly and a hungry frog. 
Happy with being passed, Glen admitted 
to getting cocky and trying a longer se- 
quence for his second test film. “I was go- 
ing to film a bear dancing to ‘Singing’ in 
the Rain.’ I overshot my goal and never 
even finished.” 

Glen became Ollie Johnston's assistant, 
doing in-between drawings. Disney was 
in the midst of The Rescuers when Glen 
joined the company. He improved quickly 
and less than 10 years later, was named 
an Animating Director, inheriting the 
studio that Johnston occupied for 39 
years. An AD, he explained, was given a 
sequence in a particular film to animate. 
This was Glen’s long-term goal and it was 
reached more quickly than he ever ex- 
pected. “My real goal now,” he added, “is 
to do the animation and tell the stories I 
want to tell.” 


Unlike others, Glen isn’t afraid of the 
increasing technology in the field of com- 
puter animation. When we spoke with 
him, Glen was preparing to conduct a test 
which would match computer-generated 
backgrounds with hand-drawn character 
animation. “This would mean no ink and 
paint, no layout, no xerox for the 
backgrounds. We'd save time and get the 
artist's design without break-up from the 
xeroxes; you'd get the inked line back 
again. I don’t see computer animation 
replacing character animation, but as en- 
hancing it. I was afraid because I didn’t 
understand it. I like the pencil; anything 
with numbers gets me. I realized, though, 
this is something which can help me draw 
better.” 

The largest obstacle to overcome in 
employing computer graphics is to add 
human touches to the background. Glen 
complained that the computer makes 
things look too austere and cold. 

If all goes well, computer animation 
may be utilized for one of the upcoming 
Disney animated projects, but definitely 
not The Black Cauldron, which has been 
underway for years (see Comic Reporter). 
Disney plans several new films including 


adaptations of several books. The Brave 
Little Toaster would be a Dumbo-like fan- 
tasy involving a toaster and other house- 
hold items being left behind when a hu- 
man moves. The mechanical objects leave 
to search for their master and end upin a 
junkyard, which to them represents a 
hideous graveyard. Another project, one 
which-Glen spoke of excitedly, is Who 
Censored Roger Rabbit? a cinematic 
melange of live-action photography and 
animation. The world, according to this 
novel, includes humans, animals and 
“ani's"—animated cartoon characters 
who interact naturally with the others. 
But the works remains on MCC. Glen is 
wrapping up the Willie segment; other 
animators are bent over their drawing 
tables bringing Mickey, Minnie, Donald, 
Goofy and Uncle Scrooge back to life after 
some 30 years of inactivity. “The old guys 
grew up on the major Disney characters,” 
Glen observed, “This is where it all 
started. I feel I really learned a lot from all 
the guys who've worked on the picture. 
This has been the greatest experience 
I've had since I've gotten here." 
With everyone so excited about 
MCC, despite the fact that the 10-week 
animator’s strike has delayed the project 


an entire year, plans are now afoot to use 
the Disney characters in other settings. 
One such project might involve Goofy as 
Christopher Columbus with the others 
surfacing as indians, crewmembers and 
Queen Isabella. 

“There “s been a hesitation in the past," 
Glen said, “They've looked at the anima- 
tion department and said, ‘We don't have 
enough people to do what we want’ rather 
than saying, Leťs go out, recruit, and 
create a vacuum by sucking up as much 
talent as possible.’ Now, we have reasons 
for our staff enlargement.” 

Glen offered the following advice to 
COMICS SCENE readers who may want 
to pursue a career in animation: “You 
should know figure drawing, humans, 
and animals. You must understand ana- 
tomy. Don't bother tracing Mickey Mouse 
or copying photographs with shading. Go 
out and study how people move in real 
life. Cal Arts is the best place in the world 
to study animation and Disney looks at the 
students there every year. It's been our 
main feeding ground. 

“The next best thing is bring your port- 
folio to the studios. If you have the talent, 
they'll recognize it and train you.” 

—Robert Greenberger 


Pencil layout by 
Glen shows Willie 
the Giant at play. 
Below is a finished 
scene from 
Mickey s Christmas 
\, Carol, a sequence 
À Glen directed. 
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Bil Keane at his studio/home. 


little bit of a tear that comes in your 
eve...Thaťs not funny...iťs part of 
life!" 

Family picnics, holidays, school life and 
summer vacations are all a part of life 
depicted every vear by Keane and inker 
Bud Warner. When the Keane family went 
camping or traveled across America, he 
carried a sketch pad and camera along to 
record actual sites to utilize in a future 
three week seguence. 

“I like to have it authentic,” he says, 
“particularly in my style of drawing I think 
it’s mandatory to have authenticity. It 
doesn’t have to look that way, but I like my 
readers to think that the family are actual- 
ly there. 

“I think if there’s a philosophy shown in 
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I NOTICED A SPOT ON 
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Family Circus, it is that of a home where 
there is love shown with the children, bet- 
ween the children, for one another, for 
their parents. . . That's the happiest place 
in the world for anybody!” 

Erma Bombeck wrote in her introduc- 
tion to The Family Circus Treasury that 
Keane is “synonymous with giving. The 
man is without a doubt one of the most 
generous givers of his talents you have 
ever met.” He even participated in a 
24-day USO tour to Viet Nam in 1967 when 
the Defense Department asked the Na- 
tional Cartoonists Society to entertain the 
troops. NCS was represented by Howie 
Schneider (Eek and Meek), Milwaukee 
Journal editorial cartoonist Bill Sanders 
and the late Willard Mullin (“the dean of 
sports cartoonists")in one group, while the 
second unit included Keane, then-NCS 
president Jack Tippit (Amy) and Wee Pals 
creator Morrie Turner. 

Keane's unit was escorted from Saigon 
to Da Nang, to military bases in between 
and beyond. ‘When I was over there, hear- 
ing all these mortars going off,” he recalls. 
“And I kept wondering, ‘What the hell am I 
doing here? I have five kids at home, a wife, 
I got a feature going. . .I don’t have to be 
here! And here I am!’ 

“Some of these guys that were in the in- 
tensive care wards...without limbs 
...and to make them laugh. . .or just to 
see," he painfully remembers. “We were 
going through one ward and I went by this 
one guy in bed. He was just white, ab- 
solutely white! Tubes coming out of his 
nose and, obviously, his leg was off under 
the sheet. Anyway, I went by. . .down to 
where I saw another guy looking at me. 
The colonel (in charge of the hospital) came 
over and asked, Why d you pass this guy?’ 
And I said, ‘Well, he’s. . . sleeping.’ ‘Will 
you do me a favor?’ asked the colonel. 
‘Make a drawing and go over and talk to 
“So, I went over and sat down and said, 
‘Hi, I'm Bil Keane! Ever see the Family Cir- 
cus?’ The guy is just lying there, didn't 
move at all. He wasn’t answering, but I 
made a drawing; it had Billy on there. I got 
his name off the tag on his bed, tore the 
drawing off and held it up for him. His eyes 
were just about half open and he sort 
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of...sort of smiled,” Keane demonstra- 
tes. “He grabbed it, took a breath and 
leaned back. And then the colonel grabbed 
me and said, ‘You know, that’s the first 
reaction we've had out of him in days! I 
think he might make it.’ Of course, you 
think, ‘Well, jeez! That's worth flying over 


there!’ You don't know how many guys you 
touched by just the fact that somebody 
cared enough to come over and spend time 
going through the hospital room." 

Bil Keane's fellow cartoonists elected 
him to a two-year term as the National Car- 
toonists Society president in 1981. He is 
currently looking forward to the 1983 
Reuben Award Dinner, which, he says, 
“for the first time in 37 years, iť s going to 
be at the Century Plaza Hotel in Los 
Angeles on April 16th. Mell Lazarus will 
be the chairman of the dinner. It's part of 
the changing mood—nationalizing it so 
that it's not just a regional organization 
(operating) around and in New York City." 

Although Keane has himself won the 
NCS award for Best Syndicated Panel 
three times, he believes that some award 
functions present too many awards. “I 
don’t think any outfit should have an 
award they must give out, and then go 
scratching around to find somebody as a 
recipient,” he remarks, 

“As the President of the National Car- 
toonists Society, I like to hold down on the 
number of awards that are thrown about. I 
like to give them if they are deserved, but I 


“And now, it’s Miller time. . . . 


don’t see any reason to give a Silver 
T-Sguare Award just because we are hav- 
ing an award dinner. I think the category 
awards—and the Reuben, which is the top 
award for the Cartoonist of the Year—are 
reason enough to have your dinner." 

Keane also created his first comic strip 
feature in 1981, adding to his heavy 
workload. “Eggheads has always been 
around," he professes. “In fact, when I 
started my Sunday Family Circus page, I 
ran a little section along the side called 
‘Sideshow,’ in which I encouraged people 
to send in their puns. And I got thousands 
and thousands of letters! Not just kids 
sending them in—these were housewives, 
lawyers dictating them to their secre- 
taries, old people, young people, 
clergymen, school teachers, people from 
all walks of life who loved puns. I know 
there's a big readership for puns out there, 
so, through the years, I've been threaten- 
ing for the fun of it, just to get them out of 
my system, to start a feature. 

“So I needed a name, and I wanted it to 
be sort of a tongue-in-cheek name, 
something that rather than having it the 
lowest class of humor as so many people 
say puns are, | wanted it to be cerebral. It’s 
egghead humor! And Eggheads fits the 
characters, who look like eggs! 

“It hasn't been a world beater. . .a big 
seller," he added. However, with the for- 
thcoming collection of Eggheads comic 
strips to be published by Ballantine Books 
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in April, Keane hopes “that it will pick up 
some of the papers that resisted because 
they were afraid to take a chance on 
something that is so simple and smacks at 
being out of the corn pile or something from 
way back. I keep it fresh by using names, 
expressions, places and things that are 
today—new material I write and send out 
to my son, Jeff, who does the drawings on 
Eggheads in Los Angeles. He's a good car- 
toonist; he imitates my format.” 

The comic illustrator has found his 
career to be “a satisfactory profession,” 
with Family Circus read by an estimated 50 
million people everyday in over 840 
newspapers. The syndicate plans to in- 
crease that readership to 1,000 papers, a 
goal which only a few comic features have 
been able to achieve. 

“My guess, that part of the problem is 
territory exclusivity," Keane surmises. 
“Some newspapers take in such a big 
area! If the syndicate can break that down, 
if they can make an arrangement with the 
paper to allow them to sell to some of the 
smaller newspapers within the ter- 
ritory—not in the very same city, but in the 
state where the paper now claims the 
rights to that territory—I think the 
Register and Tribune Syndicate can make 
a 1000. I sure hope they do!" 

The Family Circus creator formed Bil 
Keane, Inc. several years back to insure 
that his cartoon features could continue to 
prosper without him, to carry on the legacy 
for his loyal readers. “The contract I have 
with the Register and Tribuňe Syndicate is 
with the corporation,” he states. ‘I'm the 
president...and also an employee 
(creating the features) for the corporation, 
which then turns it over to the syndicate. 
Upon my death, the corporation would still 
have the contract. It would be up to my 
wife as the vice-president and secretary to 
take over and continue to supply the 
features. 

“Thel has been involved. ..closely 
enough through the years; I show 
everything to her before I send it to the syn- 
dicate. She handles all the business, 
handles a lot of the mail—except the stuff I 
have to write personally—and knows 
more about the financial and legal ends of 
it than I do. And she also has an uncanny 
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"When | get old enough to get married how will 
1 know which girl to vote for?” 


knack for putting her finger on gags that 
are good, gags that are bad, gags that 
should be changed, a scene that isn’t quite 
authentic, a line that might be put a little 
differently to make it more gentle or the 
way a child would say it. So, I don’t think 
she would have any trouble continuing the 
features if she wanted to. 

“‘Numbgr one, I'll never retire! As long 
as I'm living and as long as I'm physically 
able to draw. . . and even after!" 

Perhaps this is one major reason that Bil 
Keane has stood out as not just “another 
one of the crowd." Whatever the reason, 
his innovative creations will continue to 
entertain generations to come for a long 
time. a 
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Agros ena Down l2 KEP by Broto 
Adventure 478 . k 

Adults Only 1*...... 
Aftershock 1- (Is this the future?) 
Alien Encounters (Hembeck, Nebres, Zeck) . 
Amazing Spiderman 212 
American Splendor 6* 
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Are Your Highs Getting You Down? (Anti-drug comic) 1.50 
Avengers 199. : 1.50 
Avengers 226 60 
Avengers Annual 10 (X-Men cameo, Golden art) 1.00 
Balloon Vendor* a : k 1.25 
Barefootz 1-3* each 1.25 
Best of Pogo (huge collection)... 9.25 
Bicentennial Grossouts" : b 1.25 
Black Hole (trade paperback) ..... 1.50 
Black Hole 1-3 movie adaptation. each — 50 
Blade Runner 1,2.. seach — 80 
Blade Runner paperback 1.75 


Blade Runner Portfolio (12 color stills) ............. ko 9.95 


Blade Runner Sketchbook (production info.) 6.95 
Bop 1 (music strips and reviews) . 2.75 
Brave and the Bold 194 60 
Captain America 256 . 


Captain Victory 2-4 (First appearance Ms. Mystic i 
Captain Victory 5:8 ....... if 

Cerebus 24, 37-44 .. 

Chariton Bullseye 2-6 S 
Checkered Demon 1,3". 
Cherry Poptart” .. 
Chocolate Alphabet“ (Harlan Ellison). 
Ginefex 10 (excellent film magazine)... 
Ginefantastigue, Vol. 10, No. 2 (The Birds) 
Cinewonder (scarce film magazine) ...... 


Cocaine 1-4"... seach 1.50 
Commies From Mars 2 1.25 
Commies From Mars 3 1.50 
Commies From Mars 4" 2.00 
Comics Journal 67 (Kurtzman cover). Bo 3.00 
Comics Journal 68, 69, 71, 73...... each 2.50 

3.95 


Comics Journal 76 (giant size). 
Comics Scene 6, 7. 12 
Conan 142...... 
Conan the Movie 1, WR 
Creature Feature (over 2,000 movi stings). 
Daredevil 181 (Get thom, now!) 
Daredevil 183, 184, 186. . 

Daredevil 190 . 
Daredevil Index ( 


each 250 


each — 80 


ler cover) ...... 


Choose your own discount! 


This astounding holiday sale is FantaCo’s 
way of saying “Thank You” to our many 
loyal Comics Scene customers!!! 


o on orders of 

1 0 Yo O F F $20.00-49.99 

Choose $20 worth, list $20 of alternates 
PAY ONLY $18.00! 


o on orders of 

20 A o O F F $50.00-99.99 

e.g.: Choose $50 worth, list $50 of alternates 
PAY ONLY $40.00! 


o on orders of 

30 Yo (0) F F $100.00 or more 

e.g.: Choose $100 worth, list $100 of alternates 
PAY ONLY $70.00! 


Postage is extra (see bottom of opposite page); do not use your 
postage total to figure your discount. 
(Alternates used only if your first selection has sold out.) 
SALE PRICES VALID ONLY WHILE SUPPLIES LAST 
ORDER NOW FOR BEST SELECTION!!! 
If your wish to order less than $20.00 worth of merchandise or 
do not wish to list alternates, you may still order 
at our regular low prices. 


Dazzler 1 (direct only issue) $ 1.50 
Dazzler 20 . , 60 
Doja-Vu (Jones, Kaluta, Wrightson) 2.95 
Detective Comics 497 . 50 
Dirty Laundry 1,2" 1.25 
Doonesbury Chronicles . 8.95 
Doonesbury’s Greatest Hits .. z 8.95 
Dope Comix 1-4" each 1.50 
Dopin’ Dan 2,3 seach 1.25 
Dr. Atomic 3,4" seach 1.25 
Dr. Atomic 2,5 each 1.25 
Dr. Atomic 6 . $ E, 
Doctor Who Monthly 69 (British import) 1.75 
Dynabrites—super color reprint comics: 

Donald Duck—No Such Varmint (Bars)... kenia ETS 

Uncle Scrooge Classics (Barks)....... at 15 
EC Classic Reprint—Crime Suspenstories 25............ sa 1.00 
Eclipse Magazine 2, 3,6, 7....... : pt each 2.95 


Elfquest Color Book 2 sislesteae 
Elfquest Color Portfolio (unsigned edition —12 color plste)“ 
Elfquest 1-14...... k is 
Elfquest Gatherum {complete Elquest info). 
Elfquest Novel (over 300 pages). a 
Epic 13.. a 
Fandom Soni iden! ial.. 
FantaCo's Chronicles 2 (Fantastic Four—Byrne cover) 
FantaCo"s Chronicles 3 (Daredevil—Miller cover) . 
FantaCo’s Chronicles 4 (Avengers—Perez cover). 
FantaCo’s Chronicles 5 (Spiderman —Byrne cover). 
FantaCo’s Chronicles Annual 1 (two decades of comi 
pages—fantastic Kaluta cover) ....... F 


FantaCo Gift Certificates!!! Great for year-round gifts. Just wait till 
you see these! Comes in $5, $10, $25 denominations. Give them to all 
your friends. Good for any purchase. 


FantaCon Program 1 (Jones, Hembeck, Vezina) 1.50 
FantaCon Program 2 (Wrightson, Pini, Jones) Pre 2.50 
FantaCon Program 3 (Wrightson, Hembeck, Simmons) ............... 75 
FantaCon Official T-Shirt —tull color (specify S, M or L only). each 5.00 
Fantagor 3 (full color)...» -+++ + seth 200 
Fantastic Four 226... 50 
Fantastic Four 232 (first Byrne). 2.50 
Fantastic Four 233, 234, 237-. 240.. .each 1.50 


Fantastic Four 246, 248, 250 anniversary Issue) - e e T 


Fantastic Four 251 60 
Fantastic Four Roast (hilarious!) . > 1,50 
Fantasy Masterpieces (Silver Surfer) 5-8 each 75 
Food Comics 1 . So 1.25 


‘continued on opposite page 


continued from facing page 
For Your Eyes Only 1 


For Your Eyes Only paperback (in color) . 2.50 
Gates of Eden 1 (Kaluta, Jones, Geary, Robbins, Leialoha, Gilbert 
‘and many more) 3.50 


Gates of Eden 2 (Adams, Perez, Miller, Jones, Spain and manyi more) 
Groo the Wanderer 1 (Maď s Sergio Aragones) 
Harold Hedd 1* (oversize comic) aia 
Harold Hedd 2° . 
Heavy Metal 11/77, 1/78, 2/78, 112/80, 1-4181, 8/81, 12/61, 4-10/82 . 
Hello From San Diego (Rick Geary)... 
Hembeck 1—The Best of Dateline .. 
Hembeck 4—Bah, Hembeck! . 3 
Hembeck 5—The Hembeck File (with card) 
Hembeck 6—Jimmy Olsen's Pal ..... 
Hembeck 7—Dial H for Hembeck 
Hercules 3, 4 (Marvel)... 
Howard the Duck (magazine) 2, 9 
Hulk Magazine 16, 19, 23, 26............ 
Illustrated Blade Runner.........-+-++ 
Image of the Beast“ (Philip Jose Farmer) 


Indiana Jones, 2 (Byrne art). 
Iron Man 142, 150. 
Iron Soul Stories“ (New altz Comix 3) . 
It's A Dogs Life*...... 
Justice Machine 2, 3 (full color). . 
Kazar 1 (current series)....... 
Ka-Zar 18, 22-25 (current series). . 
Keith Richards Biography (excellent import boo! ) 
Kid's Lib Coloring Book (with OTE gn 
Kurtzman Komix 
Laugh in the Dark“ ..... 
Legion of Super-Heroes 270. v 
Mad 203 (famous Star Wars parody issue). 
Marvel and DC Present 1 oe Men New Teen Titans). 
Marvel Fanfare 6. 
Marvel Graphic Novel 3 (Dreadstar).. 
Marvel Graphic Novel 4 (New Mutants). 
Marvel Movie Showcase 1, 2 (Star Wars). 
Marvel Movie Spotlight 1 (Raiders of the Lost Ark). 
Marvel Novel Series (all are now out of print): 

#1 Hulk—Stalker from the Stars . .. . rem 1.75 


veach 1.25 


#3 Hulk —Cry of the Beast S 1.75 

#4 Captain America—Holocaust for Hire . 1.75 
Marvel Preview 24 1.25 
Marvel Super Heroes 94 undies Va 
Marvel Super Special 19, 21, 23 each 2.50 
Marvel Tales 148..... - 60 
Marvel Team-Up 114. 60 
Marvel Two in One 71 (going fast. 50 
Marvel Two in One 93. . 60 
Masters of the Universe 1-3... 60 
Mickey Rat 3°... 1.25 
Micronauts 38 (first direct issue) .. : 2.00 
Micronauts 47, 49-51... seach — 75 
Midnight Marquee 31 (1982 issue —E.T. cover) .. 3.00 
Moon Knight ust check this price) 1.50 
Mr. Natural 2.. 1.25 
Mr. Natural 3... 1.50 
Ms. Mystic 1 (Neal Adams) 1.00 
Mystery in Space 114.. Gaetan ate 50 
Mug Shots (John Caldwell—hilarious!) sub A 2.95 
Nard ‘n’ Pat2"...... 5 pre X 1.25 
Neurocomics: Timothy Leary ..... a 1.25 
New Mutants 1 (get them now!)..... 1.00 
New Teen Titans 16 (with Capt. Carrot preview) 2.00 
Nexus 2 (still a few left!) fa 1.95 
Nexus 3 (with stereo record!) .. 2.95 
No Ducks 2°...... 1.25 
Pacific Presents 1 (Stevens, Ditko) . 1.00 
Pandora's Box“... 1.25 
People’s Doonesbury (huge collection). 10.95 


People’s Comics*.......+--+-2224+ 
Previous Future 1 (bizarre new comic) . 
Quack 26... 
Reid Fleming, World's Toughest Milkman . 
Recuerden el Alamo (Jaxon) . 


Rip-Off 11 (magazine size, 72 pages—Freak Brothers color story)... 2.95 
Rollin’ and Rappin’ (early rock'n'roll) ..... 2.50 
be 60 


San Francisco Comic Book 5* 


1.25 
San Francisco Comic Book 6* ... 1.50 
Savage Sword of Conan 81, 82, 83, 84 1.50 
Skull 4, 5" -each 1.00 
Slow Death 2-5, 8, 9 „each 1.25 
Slow Death 10" (Cancer issue) PA.) 
' Ed Comics 1-3 (Vezina) each 1.25 
"Ed 4 (TV issue, Hembeck, Vezina) . 100 
Spider-Man and His Amazing Friends 1.. 50 
Spider-Man Paperback 2. = 1.75 
Snoid“ (Robert Crumb) 1.25 
Spider-Woman 34. 50 
‘Spider-Woman 46 . 60 
‘Spidey Super Stories 50 . 50 
Spirit Magazine 29-31, 35. ra 2.00 
Splatter Movies (the one, the only, the best). 8.95 
Starlog 38, 56-58, 62 a 2.50 
Star Reach 2-18 .. 1.25 
Star Rider and the Peace Machine... seo S 1.50 
Starslayer 1 (getting hard to find) o... . be teeeeeen . 2.50 
Starslayer 4, 5. . . -each 1.00 
Star Trek 1, 8, 10..... ....... ach .so 
Star Wars 40, 42-44 (Empire Strikes Back) ........each 2.00 
Superboy 12 (current series) . A 50 
Swords of Cerebus 1,4 . „ach 5.00 
Tales of the Leather Nun* a. 1.50 
Team America 1. 60 
Tejano Exile (Jaxon). 1.50 
Television (Rick coum: 2.50 
1.25 
1.50 
Today s Army 1.50 
Trina’s Women“ 1.25 
Twisted Sisters" 1.00 
Twisted Tales (Superb new W horror comic) 1.50 
Two Fools. erre 1.25 
Unicorns Il Portfolio (Dowling) ses 20,00 
Video Screams (Brand new! Video source book—tons of film listings, 
stills—304 pages!). z 3 Pie os 7.95 
Vision 2,4 ...... “each 60 
Warp 1 (new from First Comics). 1.00 
Weirdo 1-4" (Robert Crumb). 2.25 
Weirdo 5" (Robert Crumb) 2.50 
Wet Satin 1*........ 1.25 
What If 35 (Elektra had lived) . 1.00 
White Whore Funnies 2* ..... a 2.00 
Wild Animals (new funny animal comic) - 1.00 
Wimmen's Comix 3,7" . . 1.25 
Wolverine 1 (Miller)—going fast! s.. 1.00 
Wonder Woman 295, 296. . ....... 6ach 60 
X-Men 149, 150, Annua 5 e.. ....each 2.00 
X-Men 151-155 . a -each 1.50 
X-Men 164. 0 
X-Men Annual . \ 3.00 
X-Men Companion Vol. 1 (Golden coven „A 495 
X-Men Companion Vol. 2 (Kane cover) .& \ 5.95 
X-Men Index...... eee EEN .. ... tr \ 5.95 
X-Men Spec Edition (reprints Giant-Size X-Men 1—they won't last last!).. — 2.00 
Yellow Silk 2, 3* (Journal of Erotic foarte) =a < each 3.00 
Young Lust 1, . each 1,25 
Young Lust 6" (magazine size) . aaa 2.25 
Zap 0, 1, 2,9 seach 1.50 
Zap 10° (BRAND NEW!!!—Sheiton, Crumb and more!) bass dees va 2.50 
Zippy Storie: 2.50 
Asterisks (* indicate ‘that you must be 18 years or ‘older to order these titles only. 


We accept United States funds only in the form of checks, money orders, 
MasterCard and Visa (do not send cash). Please enclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Minimum order is $10.00 worth of merchandise. Please 
supply street address for fast U.P.S. delivery. 


All books are stocked in-depth, but please list alternates. 


United States: Add $2.00 postage for the first 10 items or less and 25¢ for 
each additional 10 items or fraction thereof. 


ORDERING INSTRUCTIONS € 


Foreign: Add $4.00 for postage for the first 10 items or less and 25¢ for 
each additional 10 items or fraction thereof. 

MasterCard and Visa: Call (518) 463-3667 between 9:30 A.M. and 6:30 P.M. 
Eastern time Monday through Friday. Please have your card handy and your 
order prepared before calling. 

Sorry, no C.O.D."s. 

Note: New York State residents must add applicable sales tax. Please 
allow two to four weeks for delivery. 


FantaCo Enterprises, Inc. 


21 Central Avenue - Albany, New York 12210 - (518) 463-1400 
Publishing Mail Order : Retail 
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Meet Trina Robbins 


A conversation tracing her growth from reading comics to 
drawing Undergrounds to her work today 


Editor s Note: It's hard to pigeonhole some- 
one like Trina Robbins because she works 
in so many different media. In just the past 
year, her creations have appeared in Fan- 
taco's Chronicles series, Gates of Eden, 
Eclipse Magazine, Epic Ilustrated, 
Deadspawn, and Bop! among other places. 
The prolific and talented illustrator recent- 
ly traveled from her San Francisco home to 
several conventions around the country 
and visited New York for two weeks. She 
has also collaborated with Cat Yronwode, 
on Women and the Comics, the first volume 
inEclipse’s The Comics Hall of Fame Series 
to be published in April. The 136-page 
trade paperback presents a chronological, 


48 COMICS: 


By BRUCE SWEENEY 
pictorial view of those many talented 
women who have toiled in comics, comic 
strips, and animation since 1900. 

As the following interview demon- 
strates, the bouncy, energetic Robbins is an 
outspoken fan of “good girl art" and the 
role that women have played in comics 
since their four-color beginnings. 


COMICS SCENE: Trina, could you bring us 
up to date on your current projects? 

TRINA ROBBINS: I got the go-ahead from 
Epic Illustrated to do a 15-page color story 
I've been wanting to do, so I feel wanted, 
loved, and inspired. It’s an adaptation of 
Elizabeth Lynn’s The Woman Who Loved 


Trina speaks up at the Cartoonists’ Guild panel discussion on Women and Cartooning. 
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the Moon, which got the 1980 World Fan- 
tasy Award. When it is printed, it will be 
the first comic in a nationally distributed 
mag to deal with lesbianism, so that's a 
first. 

CS: Can you tell us something about your 
early years and your background? 
ROBBINS: I was born in Brooklyn, brought 
up in a German/rish/Italian working class 
neighborhood in Queens. We were the only 
Jews, the only radicals. I wasn’t allowed to 
tell my classmates who my parents voted 
for, and we still had a reputation for being 
Commies. Don’t ask me why my parents liv- 
ed there; I have no idea. It was certainly 
early training in learning how to be a 
misfit. 

My father was a radical and an intellec- 
tual, so we never had any of the comic- 
carrying newspapers in our house, but he 
did buy PM, this left-leaning intellectual 
paper, which carried The Spirit sections 
every Sunday. I ate them up. 

CS: What comics and cartoonists in- 
fluenced your early years? 

ROBBINS: As a kid, I was deeply influenc- 
ed by just about all the superheroines. 
Superheroes didn’t mean shit to me; I was 
aware of the existence of Superman and 
Batman, etc., but couldn't care less. One 
exception was Captain Marvel, whom I 
discovered through his sister Mary, and 
liked. Most important to me was Wonder 
Woman—Amazons! What girl can resist 
them? I still love Amazons!—and Mary 
Marvel—because she was the only 
superheroine who was actually a girl. (Im- 
agine being able to fly, even though you're 
flat-chested! In secret, alone in my room, I 
used to whisper the word “Shazam” tomy 
mirror, but nothing ever happened). Iliked 
all the jungle heroines, too. 

As for cartoonists who influenced me, 
the three biggest were Wally Wood, Matt 
Baker, and Will Eisner. Matt Baker drew 
many of the Jungle Girl comics I read, and 
in particular worked for Fiction House, 
which published comics with lots of strong 
women in major roles. These women were 
also very beautiful in a forties “pulpy” 
style. 

Ficton House now epitomizes something 
called “good girl art,” which is very sought 
after by collectors. Once at a convention, 
when I was buying some Fiction House 
comics, the dealer actually expressed sur- 
prise that I, a woman, should be buying 
such stuff! These guys don’t seem to under- 
stand what a role model those comics can 
be to a young girl—telling her that she can 
be strong and beautiful, and in control of 
the situation. 
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CS: How did you become associated with 
Undergrounds? 

ROBBINS: I gobbled comics till I was 13, at 
which time my mother managed to con- 
vince me that I was a big girl now, and it 
was time to put away childish things. So, I 
gave my pile of comics away to the 
neighborhood kids. If I'd kept them, they'd 
probably be worth thousands, and isn't 
that a familiar story? 

Anyway, all this time my parents, 
teachers, and I had taken it for granted 
that I would be an artist when I grew 
up—but somehow it never occurred to me 
that I could draw comics! My image of the 
Artist I was going to be was right out of the 
comics—a guy with a beret and a little 
beard who paints with oils on canvas in a 
garret with a skylight in Paris—I went so 
far as to take French in High School so I 
could easily live and paint in Paris! Then, I 
went to art school, and they taught enor- 
mous abstracts on wall-sized canvasses 
and nobody seemed concerned with 
whether or not you could draw. Here I was 
doing little drawings of real people and 
things on paper, and ata certain point, I got 
kicked out, like they were saying, "Thou 
are not an artist because thou dost not 
paint enormous wall-sized abstracts.” SoI 
thought, “OK, I'm not an artist, I just do 
these little drawings of real people and 
things on paper," and spent the next bunch 
of years being a baby beatnik, then, a hippy 
housewife, and then, in 1965, I got turned 
on to comics again—this time it was 
Marvels; all the hippies used to get stoned 
and read Doctor Strange, Thor and The 
Fantastic Four. I said, "Hey, those little 
drawings I've been doing all these years 
are comics!" 

Being a hippy, I got the idea to do a dif- 
ferent kind of comic—I called them “hip 
comics"—the word "Underground" didn’t 
exist yet. The first comic I attempted was 
called Captain Hip, and because I tried to 
do it in Marvel style, which was all wrong 
for me, I never finished it. Shortly after- 
wards, someone showed me my first copy 
of the East Village Other—I was living in 
Los Angeles at that time—and I saw my 
very first Underground comix: a strip 
called Captain High and a wonderfully 
psychedelic thing called Gentle’s Tripout 
by Panzika, whom I later found out was a 
woman. In summer "66, I moved to New 
York’s Lower East Side, and immediately 
looked up a friend who worked for the East 
Village Other and almost as immediately, 
started drawing for them. The drawings 
were early comics, my big inspiration at 
the time was Aubrey Beardsley, which still 
accounts for my very black and white (no 
greys) style. They were also very 
psychedelic/Art Nouveau. I didn’t pencil 
first, didn’t know you were supposed to 
pencil first—I just went at it witha fine line 
marker. Of course, I wasn't getting PAID 
for the stuff I did for EVO—it was just such 
a thrill to be in print! 

In 1967, I visited San Francisco. Some 
friends met me at the airport and handed 
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me a copy of Zap #1—didnt say a word, 
just handed it to me, because they knew it 
would blow my mind. And it did. Until then, 
I had thought of Underground comix as 
something you could only do for Under- 
ground papers; it never occurred to me 
that you could actually do them as a comic 
book! I remember looking for Robert 
Crumb on Haight Street, only to be told I 
had just missed him, that he and his wife 
had been there selling copies of Zap. 

CS: could you compare the early 
Undergrounds with some of the current 
“new wave" Undergrounds? 

ROBBINS: Well, they have one thing in 
common—lack of story. In the early 
Underground days, many of us were so 
busy trying to do something new and 
unusual in the comic form that story fell by 
the wayside, especially when we were be- 
ing psychedelic. The other thing they have 


in common is bad drawing. I always refer 
to the '60s as the stone age of Underground 
comix; even cartoonists who have since 
become quite polished were dreadfully 
crude in those days, myself included. 
Crude drawing is obviously something 
most beginning cartoonists share—and of 
course, out of each new batch of begin- 
ners, the majority will probably not im- 
prove much, 

CS: And your thoughts on Undergrounds 
today? 

ROBBINS: As I said previously, most of us 
sucked. Then, as the years pass, what hap- 
pens is a kind of attrition. People who 
weren't totally committed to comics drop 
out; the field has lost its glamour for them 
or they find better paying jobs. The ones re- 
maining are the maniacs who know they'll 
never get rich and don’t care, those of us 
totally dedicated to comics, who never 


want to do anything else. After all these 
years of living and breathing the stuff, 
we've actually gotten pretty good. Some of 
us have become good enough to sell to 
other publications which pay more than 
$30 a page. If you really love drawing com- 
ics, you don’t care who you draw them for, 
so why not, for a change, get paid 
something for your work? Of course, it 
doesn't hurt that many of the publications 
are in color. For me, creating a comic is a 
little like playing God; I can create a 
universe, and having it printed makes it 
real—having it printed in color really 
makes it real! 

CS: What happened to some of your earlier 
work such as Lulu? 

ROBBINS: Groan. Lulu still holds up. It was 
a good story andI can still read that. I think 
Iwrote a really good story with a neat con- 
cept: astory you can sing along with, with 
lyrics that worked that followed all these 
stories. I'm still proud of that. I wouldn’t 
mind redrawing that since my work has 
improved. 

Most of my early stories. . . I find them 
embarrassing in every way. A lot of my 
early stories are terribly self-consciously 
political in a feminist kind of way. Maybe I 
had to do that because we were working 
through a lot in the early "70"s. It was time 
for that but now it’s embarrassing. It's like 
reading a political tract. 

CS: What about the more sexual character 
Panthea? 

ROBBINS: Well, she’s a good character. 
Maybe some day I'll do her again. She's in 
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limbo. It’s really that I draw so much better 
now. 

CS: You really don’t like looking at your 
early work now, de you? 

ROBBINS: No, not at all. It's painful to see 
how bad [ used to be. Td rather look at my 
good stuff. I did the cover for the next Wim- 
men’s Comix, which should be out in late 
winter or spring. If you ever come over to 
my house, you'll see, that I have a lot of 
original comic art on my walls but nothing 
by me. I never did anything that, when 
finished, I was proud enough that I said, 
“This is absolutely what I want it to be." 
The cover is exactly what I had in mind and 
it will be the first thing of mine that will go 
on the wall when I get it back from the 
printer. 

CS: How do vou feel about the current 
preoccupation with “good girl art" by Bill 
Black, Brad Foster, R.C. Harvey and 
others? 

ROBBINS: When I see women reduced to 
nothing but gigantic tits "n" ass, it's hard 
not to take it personally. Foster's Jabber- 
wocky Graphics folder is beautiful—he 
does incredible detail and has a fantastic 
sense of design, but some of these guys 
must be incredibly alienated from women 
if this is how they see them. 

CS: It's interesting to note that many 
female artists draw very sensual women 
as opposed to the “good girl art" which is 
blatantly sexy. 

ROBBINS: Why don’t those guys look at 
Matt Baker? Matt Baker/is drawing 
perfect women, they're not sensual, 


they're even chic. They're real women. 
They don't have 97-inch breasts. Matt 
Baker's women are truly beautiful. These 
guys don’t know what they're talking 
about. They're not doing Matt Baker. I 
mean, they re satirizing him, exaggerating 
him to the max. (Laughter). 

CS: Caricaturing is nothing new to the 
Underground comix. 

ROBBINS: As many people know by now, I 
have a lot of difficulty with Undergrounds 
both as a genre and as a term. I no longer 
consider myself an Underground artist. 
Certainly, the term has lost a lot of its 
original meaning and there’s a lot of 
negativism to it now. Crumb"s Weirdo has 
been fairly racist and sexist, and as for this 
new wave and punk art, I often find it 
stupid and poorly drawn. I find it hard to 
admire the inability to draw when I spend 
most of my waking hours trying to get bet- 
ter and to perfect my craft. I can’t unders- 
tand anyone being crude on purpose. Punk 
seems to be the glorification of the ugly, 
which I find impossible to relate to. Louis 
Comfort Tiffany said that all he wanted out 
of life was to create beauty. I'll be glad to 
bet on whose work will survive into the 
next century—Tiffany’s or the punks’. 
CS: What did you think of the Cartoonist 
Guild’s panel on Women in Cartooning? 
(For a complete report, see Comics 
Reporter.) 

ROBBINS: It was fabulous. God, it was so 
good that we were all together up there. I 
would call that the second greatest 
women’s panel I've been on. The first was 
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this past summer in San Diego. It was a 
vast panel that represented a whole spec- 
trum—there was Jo Duffy, Jan Duursema, 
Laurie Sutton, Carol Kalish and a bunch of 
Underground cartoonists. 

CS: Will these panels help change people’s 
perceptions on women in the comics? 
ROBBINS: You know, I really don’t know 
because I'm afraid that the people who 
come to these panels know about it 
already. 

CS: How can the public perception be 
changed then? 

ROBBINS: The only way to change the 
perceptions is to do the work and get it 
published in the publications and have 
people see you. 

CS: Didn’t you try that with Playgirl? 
ROBBINS: I saw Playgirl and I said this 
publication needs a comic and it needs a 
comic by me. I called them up and they 
said, “Don't even come down, we have a 
policy, we don’t ever want any comics." So 
Ilet it ride for about a year and I happened 
to be in Los Angeles with some really good 
material from High Times which I was 
really proud of. I made an appointment to 
see them and they said, “Gee, we love this 
stuff but you're a month too late. We just 
contracted for one page a month.” And of 
course it was by a guy who's using a 
woman’s name. That's really under- 
handed, vou know? 

CS: How did Women and the Comics come 
about? 

ROBBINS: It has been my idea for vears. 
When I finally met Mort Walker, I came 
over and said, “Boy am I glad to meet you. 
Did you know that you're the direct in- 
fluence for my book?" And he said, “Yeah, 
I know.” 

In about 1976, I guess, he made this 
statement that women obviously did not 
have a sense of humor because there were 
no women cartoonists. At the time, Wim- 
men’s Comix was really going strong and 
someone brought a clipping to the 
Women's Cartoonists meeting. It was 
lynch fever. Shortly after that, someone 
sent me a program booklet from the big 
Italian convention at Lucca and the theme 
that year was women in the comics but as 
you know, they were talking about just the 
characters. They had an article by him 
about why there are no women car- 
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toonists. 

By the San Diego Convention, I was plan- 
ning on throwing a pie at him and when he 
got mad I was going to say, “Gee you guys 
have no sense of humor.” The trouble is 
this man is more respected than Iam andif 
I pie him and he gets mad, I'll be the one 
that gets thrown out of the convention and 
not invited back. 

But, a whole contingent of women turn- 
ed up at a panel on humor in the comics 
with Mort Walker, Harvey Kurtzman and 
Dan O'Neill. Unfortunately, Harvey 
prefers to have all the questions from the 
audience written beforehand. I asked him 
how he felt about women having no sense 
of humor. Despite the fact that Harvey 
doesn’t like interaction from the audience, 
the minute he started answering it, we got 
mad enough to start answering him. For in- 
stance, he said, “You know, this would be a 
good thing for women to do because they 
can do it and still take care of the children, 
do the cooking and take care of the laun- 
dry." I said, “Why do you persist in seeing 
all women as housewives?” A lot of the au- 
dience didn’t want to hear us. We got up 
and walked out en masse. The nice thing 
was that a lot of the audience got up and 
left with us. That felt really good. 

After that, I felt the only way to answer 
him was do the book and findevery woman 
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who has done comics and write about them 
and catalogue them. In my wildest fantasy, 
I march into the Cartoon Museum, slap- 
ping the book into Mort Walker's hand and 
say, “Here's your answer." As I've been 
working on the book I discovered how good 
and positive it’s all been that I’m not mad at 
him anymore. Now that I met him at the 
Guild, I was delighted to meet him and now 
were friends so it really has a happy 
ending. 

CS: How many women will be included in 
the book? 

ROBBINS: At least 200. Probably more. 
We're doing it in chronological order from 
1900 with all the pictures we can fitin. I've 
been working on the book for three years 
or maybe four. It was with an agent for a 
long time... you want to hear a sense of 
sheer frustration? I'm very angry at the 
publishing companies. I think they re very 
short-sighted and very narrow-minded. If 
it’s somebody that they don’t know, they 
don’t really pay attention to you. 

The agent had no success at all; they 
kept coming up with all these excuses for 
not publishing it. Then god bless Dean 
Mullaney. I'll say that forever because he 
believes in me and he’s going to publish it. 
CS: What's it like living with another ac- 
complished cartoonist like Steve Leialoha 
[now doing Coyote for Epic Comics]? 
ROBBINS: At last, a subject that I feel 
positive about: artistic feedback and in- 
teraction with Steve. It should be pointed 
out that we're not the only comics people 
living here. Tom Orzechowski lives 
downstairs. As Steve says, “In this house, 
cartoonists are a dime a dozen.” I feel very 
good about working with both Tom and 
Steve. They're supportive and when they 
criticize, it's constructively. In fact, I've 
always felt supported and accepted by 
most Marvel guys, which, as I’m sure you 
know, is very different from how I've 
always felt I was treated by the men in the 
Underground. 

CS: In what ways has Steve influenced 
you? 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Mark Evanier contributed the left cover to Capa-Alpha s 200th mailing while in 1971, Wendy Fletcher was an active apa fan. She now concen- 
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hey"ve been around for over a hun- 
dred years, long before organized 
comics fans (or science-fiction 
fans) were around to adopt them. 
So it's a little odd that amateur press 
associations—apas for short—are still so 
little known. They survive to this day 
almost solely on the strength of word-of- 
mouth publicity, for in all this time there 
have been few serious attempts to bring 
this unique form of communication to the 
attention of mainstream fandom. 

Apas have always had a difficult time 
getting publicity, partly because they are, 
indeed, so little known. They're not com- 
mercial endeavors, so they are never 
advertised. And though some apas may get 
an occasional short plug in a fanzine col- 
umn here or there, these plugs don’t tend to 
generate much interest because apas just 
can't be explained in a kernel of informa- 
tion 25 words or less. Apas can fulfill dif- 
ferent purposes for different people, and 
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at least seven definitions come to mind: 

1. Apas are limited-circulation fan- 
zines; in order to receive a copy, one must 
also be an active contributor to the apa. 

2. Apas are the next-best thing to a 
comics convention, a fannish social get- 
together on paper. 

3. Apas are the underground fan press, 
free of the “commercial” restraints and 
limitations of mainstream, high-circulation 
slick fanzines. 

4. Apas are a system of centralizing 
correspondence which makes it possible to 
keep in touch with a large number of other 
fans at the same time. 

5. Apas are an outlet for creativity and 
self-indulgence. They are an invaluable 
learning tool, through which one can 
develop writing, drawing and editing 
skills. They provide built-in feedback and 
constructive criticism on such creative 
endeavors. 

6. Apas are where the old, tired fans go 


as an alternative to total gafiation.* And 
often, they are where the old, tired pros go 
for relaxation from their professional 
writing. 

7. Apas defy clear-cut categorization in 
technical terms. Communication studies 
break down all media into two categories: 
mass media and interpersonal media. A 
mass medium—such as television, film, 
books, or this magazine—is a one-way 
system in which the Communicator sends a 
message to a group of Receivers, a large 
mass audience. If that audience wishes to 
relay their comments or reactions about 
this article to its author, they're met with 
various obstacles; they usually can’t go 
back through the original medium and 
write their own article (or publish their 
own magazine) in order to make their reac- 
tion known. The obstacles are not insur- 


*Gafiation (n), a common fannish buzzword 
from the root “gafia,” an acronym for “Getting 
Away From It All.” 


mountable—hence, letters columns—but 
the original Communicator can get no 
direct or immediate feedback from his 
mass audience. That would require the use 
of a two-way system, an interpersonal 
medium (such as the telephone or, in the 
case of face-to-face dialogue, air), with 
which both parties have the opportunity to 
be both Communicators and Receivers in 
turn. 


INSIDE THE APA 

Obviously, there are many reasons for 
the appeal of apas; each member has his or 
her own individual attraction for being an 
active “apan," and the contents of an apa 
mailing is a mixed bag that reflects this 
diversity. CAPA-alpha was the first—and 
still one of the best—comics apas, and any 
recent mailing of CAPA-alpha showcases 
the full spectrum of what apas are all 
about: 

Some members of CAPA-alpha (ab- 
breviated K-a for esoteric reasons) are ac- 
complished fan artists; they contribute 
superb illustrations and clever graphics, 
including a good deal of spectacular work 
that gives new life to the downtrodden 


CURRENT APA LISTINGS 
(As of November 1, 1982) 


APA.Centauri 

A small-scale, cozy little comics apa; its topics also include 
SF, music, and general discussion. No waitlist. A good place 
for the beginning apan to learn the ropes. 

Minimum Activity: 4 pages every three mailings 

Frequency: Bi:monthly 

Membership Limit: 20 

Initial Fee: $3.00 

Central Mailer. Douglas Mao 
6530 38th Avenue 
Woodside, New York 11377 


APAI 

For serious data buffs. The “!" is for index, and members 
contribute detailed indexes of issueby-issue story titles, 
credits and dates of comics, artist and writer checklists, and 
others. The emphasis is on comics, but cartoons, films, 
books, science ficton, fantasy and other topics are accepted. 
200-page mailings are commonplace; George Olshevsky's 
Marvel indexes are included with mailings as they are 
published. APA-I currently has a short waitlist. 

‘Minimum Activity: 4 pages every mailing 

Frequency: Quarterly 

Membership Limit: 

Initial Fee: 

Central Mailer: 


$2.00 (sonn to be increased) 
Gene Reed 

3708 Lakewood Drive 
Huntsville, Alabama 35811 


APA—5 
This was once arguably the most literate and interesting 
comics apas around; fan-favorite artist Frank Miller, among 
‘others, was a member in its early years. More recently, APA-S 
has gone downhill a bit, but a dedicated core of supporters 
are successfully struggling to keep it alive, and they're suo- 
ceeding, having recently celebrated its 100th mailing, Still a 
good place for the beginning apan. 
Minimum Activity: 6 pages every three mailings 
Frequency: Monthly 
Membership Limit: 
Initial Fee: . 
Central Mailer: Mike Bentley 
19725 Forest Park Drive NE 
Seattle, Washington 98155 


CAPA -alpha 

{thasits ups and downs, but K-awas the first andis still one 
of the best comics apas. There is along waitlist and slow turn- 
over, expect to wait up to a year before being invited to join. 
Waitlisters may contribute and purchase back mailings 
depending on availability. A new Central Mailer willbe elected 
to take office in January, 1983. 


“ditto” medium, imaginatively taking ad- 
vantage of the so-called limitations of spirit 
duplicating. Other members are still learn- 
ing the techniques of the craft; their inex- 
perience betrays their enthusiasm and 
their work pales in comparison. 

There is considerable discussion in K-a 
of all aspects of comics and comics fan- 
dom: behind-the-scenes news, reviews, in- 
dexes, speculations and such. Much of this 
discussion is insightful and well-informed, 
and some of it is insubstantial and short- 
sighted at best. 

But comics are only a starting point— 
the discussion and commentary naturally 
spills over into related areas of science fic- 
tion, movies, television and home video 
recording, personal computers, and all 
areas of popular arts and culture. Per- 
sonal trials, traumas and tribulations are 
also given much attention; some members 
use K-a asa sort of diary in order to sort out 
their thoughts and feelings about current 
events in their lives, and their hopes for the 
future. 

Occasionally, there is original fiction or 
comic strips that range from brilliant on 


+ down. A good deal of purely self-indulgent 


Minimum Activity: 4 pages every three mailings 
Frequency: Monthly 

Membership Limit: 
Initial Fee: 

Central Mailer: 


$3.00 (soon to be increased) 
Rocky Bronstein 

20027-54 Community Street 
Winnetka, CA 91306 


EQUINOX 
No available data. i 
Central Mailer. Kevin O'Neil » 
11 Karen Avenue 
Stratford, Connecticut 


INTERLAC 

Named after the Intergalactic language of the 30th Cen- 
tury, INTERLAC isdevoted to comics, popular culture and the 
Legion of Super-Heroes. Large, 300-page mailings are not un- 
‘common. The waitlistislong, but it moves quickly. INTERLAC 
is more comics-oriented than most comics apas, and you 
don't have to be a rabid Legion fan to join. A new Central 
Mailer will take office in February, 1983. Author Jay Zilber is a 


member. 

Minimum Activity: 4 pages every three mailings 

Frequency: Bi-monthly 

Membership Limit: 50 

Initial Fee: $3.00 

Central Mailer: Ken Gale 
220 East 85th Street, #5-R 
New York, NY 10028 


KLORDNY 
Named for an esoteric 30th Century holiday, KLORDNY is 
yet another apa for Legion fans. There is a short waitlist. 
Minimum Activity: 2 pages every two mailings 
Frequency: Bi-monthly 
Membership Limit: 25 
Initial Fee: $1.00 
Central Maller: Brad Horning 
190 Dillman Road 
Kelowna, British Columbia 
Canada V1X 117 


MIDAPA 
A bi-monthly comics apa. No other data available. 
Central Mailer: James Yar 
3714 West 101h Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46222 


NYAPA 
Originally the New York Amateur Press Association, but by 
no means limited to New York. Initimate, off-the-wall fan- 
nishness; just peripherally comics-related. Creation's Adam 
Malin, DC's Paul Levitz and Neal Pozner and COMICS 
SCENE s Robert Greenberger are former members. 
Minimum Activity: 4 pages every two mailings 
Frequency: Bi-monthly 
Membership Limit: 20 
Initial Fee: $1.00 [2] 
Central Mailer: Tom Muck 
565 Somerville Avenue 
Tonawanda, Nw York 14150 


or experimental material is run through 
the apa, for, should a member want to try 
out some new creative ideas, there may be 
nowhere else to put it on display. While 
self-indulgence is not necessarily en- 
couraged, it is certainly tolerated for the 
most part—at least until someone's 
material becomes completely unintelligi- 
ble and he is no longer communicating but 
talking to himself, 

For some, the bylaws and politics of K-a 
itself take an overwhelming prominence in 
their apazines, and new meaning is given 
to the concept, “the medium is the 
message." 

There is fannish news, rumor and 
gossip, there are special group projects 
and collaborative one-shots, there are 
comics convention reports that alternate 
between truthful accounting of fact and 
wildly exaggerated nonsense. There are 
injokes of the sort that simply aren’t the 
least bit funny outside of the apa's 
membership (and even among the 
membership they aren't funny except at 
four in the morning). 

This is the stuff that apas are made 
of—all this and more. There is no pay or 


PHOENIX 
‘Another good place for the beginning apan tostart out. Five 
years old and still growing. 
Minimum Activity: 3 pages every three mailings 
Frequency: Bimonthly 
Membership Limit: 30 
Initial Fee: $2.00 
Central Mailer: Alan Turniansky 
148 Broadway #38 
Lynbrook, NY 11563 


SFPA 
Its subject slants more toward science fiction, but the “SF” 
in the title actually stands for Southern Fandom (Press 
Alliance), and its constitution requires that a certain percen- 
tage of its membership be residents of the states of the old 
Confederacy. Waitlisters may contribute to a separate sec- 
tion called Shadow-SFPA. Its recent 100th mailing contained 
‘over 1500 pages! 
Minimum Activity: 4 pages every two mailings 
Frequency: Bi:monthly 
Membership Limit: 30 
Initial Fee: s20 4 
Central Mailer Guy H. Lillian ll \ 
ea 102 South Mendenhall #3: 
Greensboro, North Carolina 27403 


VOOTIE 
For serious cartoonists of the funny-animal genre.Enclose 
‘samples of your artwork with your initial fee. h 
Minimum Activity: 1 page every two mailings 
Frequency: Bi-monthly 
Membership Limit: None 
Initial Fee: $1.00 
Central Mailer, Larry Becker 
3557 26th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 


WAPA 
The Western Amateur Press Association, though not ex- 
clusively limited as such, is a regional comics apa for those 
living west of the Mississippi. Three years old and still grow- 
ing. A short waitlist. 
Minimum Activity: 3 pages every three mailings 
Frequency: Bimonthly 
Membership Limit: 25 
Initial Fee: 
Central Mailer: 


00 
Tom Bierbaum 
1880 Termino Avenue #2 
Long Beach, CA 90815 


XAPA 

An offshoot of INTERLAC, but for X-Men fans. This one's 
just a couple of years old. Its present Central Mailer is 
‘scheduled to marry the present CM of WAPA in September, 
1982. 


Minimum Activity: 4 pages every two mailings 
Frequency: 
Membership Limit: 
Initial Fee: 

Central Maile: Mary Gilmore 
1880 Termino Avenue #2 
Long Beach, CA 90815 


THE DERGONAL FILES OF INSPECTOR NICHOLAS 
KA APRIL 7 


CK. AND IT WASN'T JUST LIEUTENANT LARSONS 


pm 
& AREE EAB 
Be, Boy AS Was. 


COFFEE, Lousy 


THE Booy THEY 
LO. FOUNDO, IN TM! 


A young 
Frank Miller 
contributed 
to apas and 
this sample 
page shows, 
even then, a 
sense of de- 
sign and 
drama that 
has since ma- 
tured into 
some the fi- 
nest comics 
work done 
today. 


compensation except in terms of personal 
fulfillment. Apas reflectevery stage of fan- 
nishness, from the wide-eyed neophyte to 
the burnt-out gafiate. Apas are networks 
of communication and life-long friendships 
that never have developed in any other 
way. They are an integral part of the 
universe of fandom. . . but to truly under- 
stand the attraction of belonging to an apa, 
one must experience it first-hand. 

The mechanics of apasare fairly simple, 
though they may at first seem confusing to 
the uninitiated. Since each apa has slightly 
different policies, I will continue to use 
CAPA-alpha as a useful prototype. 

In order to join K-a, a would-be member 
starts by sending an initial fee of $3.00 to 
the current Central Mailer. Some apas re- 
quire new members to be sponsored or 
voted into membership; this is not the case 
with K-a, but full membership still does not 
come right away. As a matter of practical 
logistics, K-a has a size limit of 40 members 
and presently has a modest waitlist. Anew 
would-be member is sent a sample copy of 
the current K-a mailing and his name is 
placed at the bottom of the waitlist. 
Membership turnover may be slow; it may 
be several months, possibly a year or more, 
before a slot opens up for him. In the mean- 
time, waitlisters may contribute to the apa 
as though they were already members, but 
can only purchase copies of mailings when 
they are at least three months old—and 
then, only if sufficient extra copies remain 
available. 

At length, the patient waitlister is in- 
vited to join the apa. In order to attain 
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SNE HRAMANN ZORN IN A 
FOLLOWING THE TRAIL, | Di 
PATROUMEN, LYING IN AN Al 
WHIM. AND HE HADN'T TOLD ME 
“HE TRAIL AND THE BOES WERE GETTING COLDER, FO GOTTEN 
ZORN 45 A HOSPITAL IN TME: WILLIAMS HAD GOTTEN A FEW 
NORDS OFE? TIS RID FACE AS AN OVER™ 
STARCHED SHEET AND SIX HOURS DEAD. 
IN A FEW MINUTES VO CALL THE FIXER ANO TELL HIM 
ABOUT T UKE WILLIAMS, THiS ONE GOT IT WITHIN 
A ZoAN'S 


MANTE AR S 


FEW BLOCKS OF BEATING, AND | KNEW 
OMERE HAD “1 BE A CONNECTION. 
1 WONDERED How, 


Many MORE FD FIND 
ke Hs 


membership, he must now produce an 
apazine; K-a requires that members con- 
tribute at least four pages of original 
material to every third mailing. (This is the 
minimum required activity, or “minac," to 
use the inside jargon; of course, one may 
contribute more often and in greater 
volume, as in fact most CAPA-alphans do.) 
The new member is responsible for print- 
ing his apazine, or.arranging for its print- 
ing: he must deliver 50 collated and stapl- 
ed copies of his zine to the Central Mailer 
by the stated deadline (usually the first day 
of each month) and keep his postage ac- 
count in the black. If he fails to meet minac, 
copycount, finances or deadline, he risks 
being dropped from membership, though 
extensions are sometimes granted under 
extraordinary circumstances. 

The Central Mailer is elected annually; 
he is a member of K-a who, in return for on- 
ly the real or imagined glamor or ego- 
boosting the post has to offer, has opted to 
take on the tremendous responsibility of 
seeing that the mechanics of the apa re- 
main well-oiled and that the mailings come 
out on time. He manages the apa s business 
and finances; he organizes the apazines as 
they arrive in the mail from the 40-odd 
members and waitlisters around the coun- 
try, collates their stacks of apazines into 50 
identical volumes that contain one copy of 
each zine, publishes the apa’s Official 
Organ, and mails the bound copies of the 
mailing to the entire membership. 

All this is much more work than can be 
suggested in the time it takes to describe it, 
and it’s why most apas have a membership 


size limit; otherwise, the work of managing 
K-a would increase to the point where it 
would have to be a salaried full-time job. 

After its long, torturous trek through the 
Postal Service, the member finally 
receives his copy of the mailing and reads 
it with all due enthusiasm. Perhaps he jots 
down some notes as he reacts to someone 
else’s comments that he wants to discuss in 
his next apazine. The cycle continues 
every month, as it has with only one inter- 
ruption since K-a’s first mailing in October, 
1964. 

é 
WHERE IT ALL STARTED 

Actually, the concept of the amateur 
press association goes as far back as the 
late 19th Century—long before comics or 
SF fandom existed—with the formation of 
the National Amateur Press Association 
(NAPA) and other “mundane” amateur 
journalism apas. NAPA was founded in 
1876 and was originally seen as a sort of 
training ground for professional jour- 
nalists. Indeed, many early amateurs did 
“graduate” to become professionals, and 
the Association saw this as the most defen- 
sible role for NAPA. 

At the outset, the inner workings of the 
original apa were worlds away from the 
present-day fannish version. In this early 
concept of NAPA, members were loosely 
organized by a constitution drawn up at a 
national NAPA convention, but the gist of it 
was that members were simply instructed 
to send copies of théir amateur journals 
and publications to one another. 

NAPA only began to evolve into the 
more modern concept of apas because of 
the lack of cooperation from the United 
States Post Office. NAPA’s organizers had 
tried to get their individual amateur jour- 
nals declared eligible for Second Class 
mailing privileges without success. As an 
alternative, they established a centralized 
mailing bureau; any interested publisher 
could send their journals to the bureau 
manager, who would in turn distribute 
them in bundles to the Association 
members. Some took advantage of this ser- 
vice, while others continued as before to 
send their publications directly to one 
another. As a result, these “private” mail- 
ings were not always fully distributed to 
the entire membership, and only the most 
active members could expect to receive 
both the privately-mailed, limited- 
circulation magazines and the centrally- 
distributed bundles. NAPA did not even 
actually reguire members to publish 
anything at all, so that an interested but in- 
active member might receive only the 
bundles. 

This separation of active and non-active 
members brought about a bizarre class 
separation of amateur publishers. NAPA 
also encountered a number of other pro- 
blems during its formative years; its 
members rarely used their journals to com- 
municate with one another, and many 
would-be publishers experienced difficul- 
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changes and spotlight the forces 
behind these new formats, heroes and 
concepts. Join the revolution as a sub-- 


or a significant development in the field. 
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shown us that comics 
are undergoing a re- G} 
vival, a re-birth that will 
take the field to unparal- tú d 
leled heights. COMICS SCENE A 
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as been there to chronicle the eae Á, 
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scriber and you won't miss out on a single issue 7/ 
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If you are one of the first 600 subscribers (re- 
newals not eligible), not only will you save 20% off 
the cover price and get the magazine delivered 
right at home, but you will also receive one of two 
mini-posters, courtesy of our friends at DC Comics. 

These full-color mini-posters are on high-quality 
paper and the first 200 will receive, as an extra 
bonus, autographs from the creative teams on these 
books. 

So we suggest you subscribe now and reap sub- 
stantial savings on the authoritative magazine about 
comics and the first 600 orders will receive free mini- 
posters for your wall. It's a deal that can’t be beat! 


One Year 
(Six Issues) 
USA $11.98 


One Year 
(Six Issues) 
Foreign $16 
(US funds only) 


Send cash, check or 
money order (pay- 
able to Comics 
World Corp.) to 
COMICS SCENE 
Poster Giveaway! 
475 Park Ave. South 
New York, NY 100lé 


24 


E i d 
These are the mini-posters which are in full-color, bursting with energy and 


Yes, I want a subscription to COMICS 
SCENE and if | am one of the first 200 
people using this coupon, | will receive 
one of the autographed mini-posters. If 
lam one of the next 400 subscribers, | 
will receive the two unautographed 
posters for my very own! 


Name 


Address 


City j State Zip 


Please allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery of first issue, but FREE posters (if you quality) will be sent 
‘out immediately! 


ATTENTION 
COLLECTORS! 


#1 


#2 


#3 


#4 


#5 


#6 


#7 


BACK ISSUES 


Interviews with Stan Lee, Jim Shooter on 
Marvel; history of Scorchy Smith; Sy Barry 
on drawing the Phantom; Movie Hero 
Preview; Saturday morning superheroes; 
and Paul Levitz on the Triumph of Comics 
Fandom. 

Jack Kirby on 40 years in comics; Joe Sin- 
nott, Jim Starlin interviews; John Byrne on 
creators’ rights; David and Leslie Newman 
on wr ting for the movies; Carl Barks book 
preview; and of course, Judge Dredd! 
Don Bluth reveals The Secret of NIMH; 
Frank Miller on comics today; Bob Layton 
on Hercules; Bil Stout on storyboarding 
Conan; Len Wein on Swamp Thing, Osamu 
Tezuka part one; Jack Katz part one; and 
Dick Tracy turns 50. 

Marvel’s creators talk about the Conan 
comics; Conan photo preview and mer- 
chandising news; Richard and Wendy Pini 
with publishing tips; Is Legion fandom dead? 
learn to letter comics; Prince Valiant and 
Barney Google; and Gene Colan part one. 
Burne Hogarth’s career; Batman’s Jim 
Aparo; Inkers’ Forum Part |; Moebius’ new 
movie; Turning movies into comics; Gene 
Colan Part II and lots more. 

Camelot 3000 preview and full-color 
poster; Crusader Rabbit Partl; Inkers’ Forum 
Part Il; Martin Paskoon creators’ rights; Cap- 
tain Easy; Saturday TV. 

George Perez and the Teen Titans; Elfquest 
preview; Crusader Rabbit episode guide; 
Inker’s Panel concludes; Dean Mullaney on 
Alternate Comics; Direct Sales explained; 
and Sally Cruikshank’s Quasi at the 
Quackedero. Plus much more! 


Send cash, check or 


I money order to: 

I COMICS WORLD CORP. I 
475 Park Avenue South 
I l 
1 New York, NY 10016 l 
0+1 $5.00 
I 0 #2 $3.00 l 
I O #3 $3.00 | 
| O #4 $4.00 I 
D #5.5300 

I O #6 $4.00 | 
i O #7. $3.00 l 
I I 
[ NAME I 
I I 
| Aopress | 
I I 
| cry | 
l I 
l STATE ZIP I 
I 
| ENCLOSED | 
NYS residents add sales tax. l 
Please allow six to eight weeks for delivery. I 
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COMING IN 


STAIZLOG #67 


STARLOG soars into 1983 with an ex- 
clusive preview of one of this summer's 
most eagerly-awaited blockbusters, 
Superman Ill. Producers llya Salkind 
and Pierre Spengler take us behind the 
scenes in an information-filled interview 
featuring many full-color photos of the 
Man of Steel in action and romance. 


“The Man Who Killed Spock”, Jack 
Sowards, confesses to his involvement 
in the Vulcan’s passing. Sowards, co- 
screenwriter of Star Trek II1—The Wrath 
of Khan, also talks about the Trek II 
scenes you never got to see, while SFX 
Editor David Hutchison guides us on a 
detailed special effects tour of the Eden 
Cave. 


We'll be hijacking Airplane Il, starring 
William Shatner; revving up with War- 
lords of the 21st Century; and chatting 
with Steve Lisberger, the wizard director 
who conceived TRONS video world. 
STARLOG also visits the set of Strange 
Invaders and mingles with the aliens 
among us. 


Bjo profiles Fandom Directory. 
David Gerrold dissects Star Trek games 
of war and peace while Ed Naha ex- 
plains why the book is almost always 
better than the film. That’s about it— ex- 
cept — wait a minute — there’s also a 
FREE Bonus pull-out of the world’s most 
adorable extraterrestrial, E.T. You'll 
meet them all soul-to-soul and heart-to- 
heart when the issue goes 


ON SALE 
JANUARY 6 


STARLOG is the most popular science 
fiction magazine in the solar system! 


STARLOG keeps you up to date with the 
latest news—science fiction movies, TV, 
comics, products, conventions, and much 
more! 


STARLOG shows you classic SF movies— 
with rare photos and facts. 


STARLOG interviews the top personalities 
of the SF field. 


STARLOG includes TV episode guides. 


STARLOG features David Gerrold’s month- 
ly column, “Rumblings.” 

STARLOG goes behind the scenes with 
amazing photos of movie & TV special ef- 
fects—plus interviews with the wizards 
who create them. 

STARLOG gives you art portfolios, costume 
and set designs, color space photos, adver- 
tising art—a visual feast. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION entitles you to 12 
issues below cover cost, including: An an- 
nual, 100-page spectacular anniversary 
issue, PLUS, three special issues per year 
with extra, bound-in surprises. 


STARLOG takes you on a trip through the 
many worlds of imagination and adven- 
ture—the world of science fiction. 


STARLOG Magazine DEPT. 

O'Quinn Studios 

475 Park Avenue South 

New York, N.Y. 10006 

12 issues, $23.99 (one year) 

Enclosed $_______. | 


Please allow six to eight weeks processing time 
before your first issue is mailed. Make check or 
money order payable to O'Quinn Studios, Inc. 


| NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE ZIP 
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The Other Side of the Coin 


By HOWARD CRUSE 


je first parody I ever saw was in 
the first Mad I ever saw, back in 


the days when weird little people „ 
cavorted inside that magazine’s Yf 


logo. The feature, drawn by Wally Wood, 
was titled “If Comic Strip Characters 
Answered Those Little Ads." 

Quibblers will note that it technically 
wasn't a parody; however, it did contain 
parodic elements. My jaw dropped in 
amazement at drawings of Nancy answer- 
ing an ad for hair straightener and 
Dagwood responding to a body building 
pitch. There were before-and-after pic- 
tures of Henry, Popeye, Alley Oop and The 
Phantom wherein each was transformed 
by having clipped out a tacky back-of-the- 
book magazine ad. 

What amazed me was seeing these 
diverse characters mingling in a single 
feature drawn by a single artisť s hand. I'd 
naively assumed that such liberties 
weren't allowed, that no one could publish 
a drawing of Nancy other than Ernie 
Bushmiller himself. Couldn't these people 
get sued? 

But what a thrill for me, like stepping 
without warning into the unstructured sur- 
realism of the dream state! Suddenly, car- 
tooning was invested with new and giddy 
potentials. Batman might patrol the night 
alongside Casper the Friendly Ghost. 
Pinocchio could share puppet gossip with 
Howdy Doody. 

At that point, literary criticism and 
social commentary were far from my 
mind. I liked parody simply because it 
could break the normal rules. 

Breaking rules makes parody fun, but 
criticism and commentary are what make 
it an art form of substance. Just as most of 
us are initially drawn to movies which daz- 
zle, tickle or scare us without providing 
any interesting insights about the human 


Part 3 of our look 
at parody in the 
comics—what can 


and can’t be dene. 


SHE CAN'T GET 
AWAY WITH THAT! 


Above and below: Bushmiller’s Nancy: as 
drawn by Wally Wood, finds a cure for kinky 
hair. 

IF LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIE 
CAN DO IT, I CAN DO IT! 


© conso mont 1957 


Mr. Cruse has been given a free hand toexpress his thoughts and 
ideas in any manner he wishes within the scope of this publication. 
This column does not necessarily represent the editorial views of 
COMICS SCENE nor our philosophy. The contents is © 1983 by 
Howard Cruse. 


condition, most of us have cut our teeth on 
parodies which were designed to amuse us 
without making us think. (Nancy's hair 
looks like a Brillo pad—so what? A 
parodist points that out and we laugh, but 
we're not broadened by the experience.) 
The philosophically unthreatening themes 
of most parodies in today’s Mad have en- 
couraged us to view parody itself as anin- 
herently trivial diversion. 

But a thoughtful parodist can use the 
form to substantial effect. Harvey Kurtz- 
man, editor of the formative Mad, used 
parody and other forms of satire to short- 

_ circuit our habitual responses to familiar 

Z images, enticing us with broad comedy into 
¥ more skeptical frames of mind. He remind- 
£ ed us that Mickey Mouse was a mouse, one 
$ of those unsanitary rodents that make us 
feel queasy if they scamper across our 
g bare feet in a dark kitchen. 
Ja Skepticjsm is crucial in a society flooded 
É with decéptive packaging. It’s all too easy 
to let the “willing suspension of disbelief,” 
which permits us to believe that 
Christopher Reeve can fly, carry over to 
the calculated images prepared by ad 
agencies who want to sell us a Ronald 
Reagan or a Jimmy Carter. 

Parody reminds us that we are capable 
of stepping back from the mechinations of 
busy manipulators and laughing at—or 
rebelling against—that which insults our 
intelligence. If the manipulation is benign, 
we can always reenter the illusion. No 
one’s ability to enjoy a Mickey Mouse car- 
toon is permanently sabotaged by a Kurt- 
zman parody. But by being reminded that 
appealing images are not the same as 
reality, we are less the prisoners of the 


gears and pistons of illusion which propel 
our art, shape our opinions, and potentially 
regiment our lives. 

The Air Pirates (see my last two col- 
umns) did not consider the manipulations 
of Walt Disney Productions benign. They 
chose parody (mixed with bawdiness and 
burlesque) to make their point. They 
weren't laughing at Mickey Mouse 
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because his ears were round; they were 
satirizing the idea behind the Mouse. 
While opinions on their point of view are 
divided, most of us were forced to give 
fresh thought to some real issues. Art 
forms that stimulate fresh thought are not 
to be taken lightly. 

In a modest way I had social commen- 
tary in mind when 1 drew “The Nightmares 
of Little L*1*,” a Little Lulu parody which 
ran in a 1978 underground comic book 
called Snarf #8. On one level, I poked silly 
fun at a favorite old character, but I was 
also reflecting on how troubled childhood 
can be beneath a carefree surface. Maybe 
yours wasn't; mine was. 

Drawing that parody, I had a vague 
sense of rules which should be followed. I 
assumed that my piece should be easily 
distinguishable from its Dell/Gold Key 
model. No problem! My piece opened with 
Lulu as an adult, which no real Lulu story 
would ever do. My piece was in black & 
white, located inside a comic book 
targeted specifically at adults. All of the 


ART: © MARJORIE HENDERSON BUFIJ. 


Above: Marge s original Tubby and Little Lulu. 
Below: Cruse depicts the kids as adults, then as 
victims of a drug bust in “The Nightmares of 
Little L+1+." 


WHY 
NO DO THEY 
MATTER! HAUNT ME? 
IT'S TIME FOR WHY CAN'T 
ME TO DRESS 1 LEAVE 
FOR WORK THOSE DAYS 
ANYWAY! BEHIND ME? 


characters’ names were altered. In my 
visual depictions of the characters, 
however, I tried to duplicate the pro- 
totypes exactly. I assumed that was allow- 
ed; I'd seen Mad do it a hundred times. 
Snarf#8 was in production when I first 
got word of the 1978 ruling by the Ninth 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Soon the 


Supreme Court, by refusing to hear the Air £ 


Pirates’ appeal, had left that ruling as 


the most authoritative precedent relating” 


to comic strip parody. It wasn’t the final 
word; courts in other geographical areas 
could hold a different opinion. But there 
was no way to know how the blade would 
cut until the parodist’s head was already 
in the guillotine. 

Take this matter of “verbatim copying” 
— exactly what I had done in my Lulu 
parody. That was a no-no, the Ninth Cir- 
cuit now was telling me. Mad had led me 
down the primrose path. Suddenly, I was 
hearing a new (to me) principle: that no 
more of an original could be copied “than 
is necessary to ‘recall or conjure up’ the 
object of [a] satire.” 

That restriction pulled the rug out from 
under the kind of parody I had grown up 
enjoying, parody that looks like that which 
is being parodied, without saying exactly 
how much original images had to be 
modified. This left individual artists like 
me completely at sea if we wished to obey 
the law—unless we declined to attempt 
parody at all. 

In his ‘Communique #1 from the MLF 
Front" (CoEvolution Quarterly, Spring 
1979), Dan O'Neill puzzled over the same 
ambiguities that had me scratching my 
head. How much must a parody of Mickey 
Mouse alter the Mouse’s image? Is chang- 
ing a four-fingered hand to a five-fingered 
one enough? Will transplanting Mickey s 
head onto a furry rodenť s body leave the 
parodist secure? I reflected on my own 
work: how might I have changed my Lulu 
parody had I anticipated the court's deci- 
sion? Should I have given her extra 
ringlets, squared-off her hairballs or 
beveled her pointed nose? 

Thad a chance to practice such games in 
the real marketplace. When the Ninth Cir- 
cuit handed down its ruling, by coin- 


YOU CAN'T 


ARREST US, HAVEN'T 
MCNABBER! YOU HEARD? 
YOURE JUST HE'S BEEN 
A TRUANT TRANSFERRED 
OFFICER! TO THE NARCO 


WAH! 
LEMME OFF, 
COPPER! I'LL 
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Cruse “s Barefootz (left) makes an unauthorized 
appearance (right) in R. Crumb“s 1974-78 
Sketchbook published by Zweitausendeins. 


I GUESS I'VE GOT 
ABOUT THE BIGGEST 
PALACE IN 
THESE PARTS! 


ABOUT THE BIGGEST 


1 GUESS TVE GOT 
PALACE IN THESE 
PARTS! 


Two versions of the same panel from Cruse s unpublished Playboy parody of The 
Wizard of Id. In response to the Air Pirates ruling, Playboy lawyers wanted 
altered characters (above right) instead of exact copies (above lefi). 


TOOK TOO MI 
ORIGINAL WHEN EFFECT- 
ING THEIR PARODY.. 


NO ONE, 
INCLUDING 
THE COURT, 


ART: © 1979 DAN O'NEILL 
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cidence, I was regularly creating short 
parodies of popular syndicated comic 
strips for Playboy. Lawyers for the syn- 
dicates were responding to the parodies 
(my own and those of other artists) with 
surly letters, and Playboy s lawyers were 
getting uneasy, what with the turn things 
were taking for the Air Pirates. Several of 
my previously accepted strips were 
returned to me and I was instructed to do 
them over, changing the look of the 
characters so that they differed from but 
still conjured up the originals. So I set to 
work. If a nose hooked down, I bent it up- 
ward. I fiddled with hairdos, supplied new 
wardrobes. The revised versions bounced 
around Playboy's bowels for a while but 
were ultimately returned to me, paid for 
but never published. The legal waters 
were just too murky for Playboy's lawyers, 
so syndicate pressure carried the day. 
Comic strip parodies disappeared from 
Playboy Funnies. 

Not an earthshaking cultural loss in 
itself, but an example of how vague laws 
result in self-censorship. And it’s the con- 
troversial, challenging ideas, the ones that 
go beyond Playboy s sexual silliness, the 
ones that parody is particularly well- 
equipped to communicate, that get killed. 
Individual artists cannot be blamed for 
taking note when wealthy Playboy knuckles 
under. The message is clear: keep your 
parodies to yourself if the ideas they ex- 


ge 
Al 
TO STRANGE 
MEN, 
IGNATZ 


Herriman s Krazy Kat and Ignatz were among 
the famous extras in Sam's Strip, an offbeat 
syndicated parody feature by Mort Walker 
and Jerry Dumas. 


ART: © 1961 KING FEATURES SYNDICATE 


press challenge the interests of the power- 
ful. 

Which leaves us with mediocre parody 
that threatens nobody. This consequence 
is of scant concern to Judge Cummings, 
who wrote the Ninth Circuit decision. He 
explicitly says that we'll just have to make 
do with less than the “best parody” in 
order to protect the rights of copyright 
holders. 

It's nothing new to assert that certain 
conditions may justify limitations on free 
speech. We can’t have someone yelling 
"Fire!" in a crowded theater, were 
repeatedly reminded. Laws banning libel 
and slander limit the written and verbal 
options of those inclined to irresponsibly 
destroy the reputations of others, recogniz- 
ing that person’s ability to earn a living or 
exist without harrassment in society can 
hinge on an honorable reputation. 

But I don't think the effect of parody ona 


ART: © 1952 WALT KELLY 


Walt Kelly's Pogo dons blank eyeballs to spoof 
Harold Gray's Little Orphan Annie as “Li'l Arf 
an" Nonny.” More burlesque than strict 
parody, the style and characters remain iden- 
tifiably Kelly's. 


copyright holder's commercial viability 
can be compared to the effect of slander on 
a reputation. Otherwise, Edgar Allen Poe's 
The Raven would long ago have been 
drummed from the textbooks by the mob of 
jesters who have parodied it. Parody 
doesn’t destroy its target: it merely invites 
the reader to view skeptically. No one sug- 
gests that we restrain professional 
criticism which pursues the same goal via 
expository prose. Having one’s art ridicul- 
ed is one of the classic risks of performing 
in the public arena. The fact that criticism 
can be all the more incisive when cast in 
the mold of parody is reason for cheering, 
not scrambling to shave off portions of the 
Bill of Rights. i 

Parody is the literary équivalent of 
political cartoons. Instead of caricaturing 
public figures, the parodist caricatures 
other works of art. Because of the clear-cut 
impact that politicians have on our daily 
lives, the need for a skeptical citizenry is 
obvious, and the law guarantees great 
leeway for the Herblocks, Oliphants and 
Trudeaus who keep us on guard against 
political tomfoolery. 

Dishonesty or shallowness in the arts 
may not appear as important as they are in 
politics. After all, nobody's cutting back 
aid to handicapped children because of 
Mickey Mouse s grin—right? Or are they? 
Much in our culture hinges on what our 
values truly are, as opposed to what values 
we give lip service to. The arts both reflect 
and shape the values we live by, work by 
and make critical national decisions by. 
Paying attention to the arts means paying 
attention to the kind of world we are in the 
process of building. 

A judge who ruled that we must aban- 
don aiming for the best political cartoons 
possible would provoke gasps of alarm. As 
a matter of fact, the First Amendment is 
there to make sure that we permit the best 
novels, plays, songs and essays possible. 
Parody is an art form with peculiar limita- 
tions that guarantee it will never play the 
large role in our culture that the novel 
does. But there are certain kinds of ideas 
for which parody is the best possible vehi- 
cle. Shall we demand that these ideas be 
expressed in softer, less trenchant, less 
persuasive terms? 


Above: Air Pirate Dan O'Neill has his say in the 
CoEvolution Quarterly. Below: National Lam- 
poon protects itself by giving Charlie Brown's 
scalp some stubble in a Peanuts parody. 


ART: © 1978 NATIONAL LAMPOON, INC. 


And to use the form, one needs the tools 
of the form. In his 1972 deposition in the 
Air Pirates’ defense, Gary Hallgren wrote, 
“Walt Disney has presented me and the 
public with a coin that has been heads up" 
for more than 40 years. I am aware that 
there are at least two sides to every 
coin. . „ang in order to see what is'on the 
‘tail’ side, I must pick up that very coin and 
turn it over." Exploring the hidden facets 
of the Mickey Mouse myth is not ac- 
complished with comics about a mouse 
who is vaguely similar. It is the use of the 
exact image that gives parody its special 
emotional power. 

Fairness dictates that when parody is 
sold commercially, the consumer should 
know that he is buying a satirical alter- 
native instead of the original. One needn't 
outlaw the use of the exact image to ac- 
complish this. The traditional practice of 
altering titles and characters’ names 
serves that end quite well; indeed, to man- 
date that a piece carry the word “parody” 
as a prominent label would not be a major 
intrusion on the work's integrity. I'm 
specifically talking about comic strip 
parody in this article, and in a comic strip 
the picture is first to hit the eye. A label 
may be read, understood and left behind as 
the main artistic experience moves ahead. 

It's also fair to expect that a parody of a 
particular work (as opposed to a genre) be 
a one-shot affair. To proceed with a contin- 
uing series suggests that commercial ex- 
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HMMM... STUDYING HIS PATIENT... 
WHETHER TO AFFECT PROPER 
PROGNOSIS BY ATTACKING THE 
ZYGOMATICUS OR THE GLUTEUS 
MAXIMUS PUZZLES ME! 


NOW LOOK HERE 
BABY. you GOT SLUCH 
BIG FINE LEGS, AINT You 
GOT NOTHIN’ BETTER T“DO 
THAN ALWAYS BE SNAPPIN' 


MR. C HERE TO TELL 
YOU ABOUT FOUR BLACK 


ART: © FRANK H. FLEER CORP. 


ploitation has supplanted the initial im- 
pulse toward satiric criticism. 

It seems clear to me that fairness to both 
the parodist and the copyright holder can 
be assured without defanging the 
parodisť s medium or intimidating the ar- 
tist into self-censorship. As things stand 
now, unfortunately, the powerful 
copyright holder who can afford to sustain 
expensive lawsuits holds most of the 
cards. Let a lawyer tell vou about it: 

“There are no direct guidelines that one 
can compare one’s drawings to and say, 
“Tmon this side of the line, I'm fine,’ or ‘I'm 
on that side of the line, Tm definitely going 
to be considered a copyright infringer! " 
Timothy Jensen is speaking; he’s a staff at- 
torney for New York's Volunteer Lawyers 
for the arts. “If somebody wants to sue, 
they can sue. If you do something that we 
would consider a legitimate parody of 
Walt Disney and Walt Disney is offended, 
then Disney can absolutely sue you—even 
if they have a terrible case. Very often, 
even if they have a terrible case, they'll 
have big enough guns and a large enough 
law firm and enough money to spend, and 
they'll simply beat you down. 

“It’s a disturbing situation, because you 
really have justice being available to those 
who can afford it and not to whose who 
can't.” 

So what about you fledgling parodists 
out there who want to know what's 
allowable at present? Well, you can’t be 
entirely safe, but there are ways of improv- 
ing your odds of survival. 

Don't copy exactly. I bite my tongue as 1 
say it. So while I'm biting, I'll let Henry 
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CUS MAKE 
HIM PAY 


Left: R. Crumb/s sleazy Pud in Uneeda Comix is based on the 
character from Double Bubble Gum wrappers. Above: Will Elder 
has a go at Rex Morgan, M.D. in this vintage Mad satire. 


ART: © E.C. PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Beard, formerly of the National Lampoon, 
speak: 

“Tm not a lawyer, but every step you 
take away from an exact reproduction is a 
further strengthening of your case. Often 
they use sort of a ‘reasonable man’ rule. A 
reasonable person passing a newsstand 
sees a magazine that says T*me instead of 
Time. You could argue that the person 
should have some serious doubts as to 
whether that’s Time magazine. Maybe you 
obscure part of the E with a little banner 
that says Parody Issue. Maybe you choose 
something as subject matter that is im- 
mediately and obviously funny. There"s no 
place where you re absolutely safe; where 
you're absolutely unsafe is when you just 
use their logo." 

Now for some suggestions from William 
Gaines, publisher of Mad, who cautions, 
“There are no legal rules on this. Imade up 
this set of rules for myself, from which I 
didn’t seem to get into any trouble.” 

One time use only. Mad, of course, may 
hit Peanuts a hundred times, but each time 
iť s from a distinct parodic angle, and the 
magazine isn’t sold on the basis of any con- 
tinuing Peanuts satire. “I don't think it's 
fair to take something and use it constant- 
ly. If you hit "em once, it's more accurately 
portrayed as some kind of criticism.” 

Don’t put it on the cover. Thať s a rule 
which Gaines admits he has violated, but 
he still says that keeping the parody inside 
the book is “just more proof that you're not 
trying to commercialize on it." Henry 
Beard enlarges on this point: “If you use 
someone’s characteristic style or logo, if 
you use their character or one very much 


like it on the cover of a magazine, book or 
other product, you run a very grave risk. 
Because then the person whose license or 
logo has been used can claim that all the 
scales that accrued from that publication 
are due to your theft of their item. If they 
win, they re able to seize all the profits of 
the enterprise." 

Now back to Gaines: 

Establish a parody premise that sets the 
parody clearly apart from the original. 
This is the famous and oft-copied Mad ap- 
proach. “If Comic Strip Characters 
Answered Those Little Ads,” etc. Many 
parodists choose to do this more obliquely 
than: does Mad, but an artist is merely 
stealing unless a significant thematic 
distinction exists between the parody and 
the original. 

These few cautionary points are frail 
reassurance to those of us who'dlike to create 
parodies. Like it or not, the status quo isn’t 
fair to us, and works against the free ex- 
change of ideas. 

Which is why I’m on my soapbox here yell- 
ing. A few historic notables like 
Aristophanes, Cervantes and Henry Fielding 
night yell along with me, were they alive. 
Parodists all, they would probably lampoon 
the hell out of judges or opinion makers who 
suggest that we water down an art form un- 
necessarily in the interest of commerce. 

But they aren't here; you and are. I've put 
forward my ideas; now you bounce back with 
yours. 

But if vou re tempted to express them in 
the form of a parody, heed the bottom-line 
advice of Tim Jensen of the VLA: 

Consult a lawyer! Before you publish! 

And be wary playing with guillotines. m 


AND WHITE COMICS FROM 


Comico 


THAT ARE FULL OF COLOR! 
LOOK FOR AZ, 
SLAUGHTERMAN, 
SKROG + GRENDEL 
ON SALE IN 
FEBRUARY“: 


DN ei? 
SLAUGHTERMAN #1 
BY GERRY GIOVINCO 


AZ #1 
BY PHIL LASORDA 


SKROG #1 
BY BILL CUCINOTTA 
+ BILL ANDERSON 


GRENDEL #1 
BY MATT WAGNER 


FEATURING THE 
ABOVE CHARACTERS 
FOR THE FIRST TIME 
PLUS MUCH MORE,” 


Fandom 


Trina 


Cerebus 


(Continued from page 56) 

ty in purchasing or gaining access to a 
handset letterpress, the most commonly- 
accepted method for printing member- 
journals at the time. It was this stumbling 
block that made it impossible to establish a 
“minac” requirement that all members be 
active publishers. Yet the notion of a new 
kind of apa persisted, an apa in which 
every member was a participant. 

Oddly enough, the link between mun- 
dane and fannish Amateur Press Associa- 
tions was provided by no less a personage 
than H.P. Lovecraft himself. Lovecraft 
became involved in amateur journalism as 
a youth, and joined one of NAPAS rivals, 
the United Amateur Press Association 
(UAPA) in 1914, and then NAPA itself 
three years later (for both of which he serv- 
ed several terms as president). SF 
(then-)fan Donald Wollheim learned of the 
mundane apas through Lovecraft in the 
mid-1930s, shortly before Lovecraft s un- 
timely death in 1937. By most recountings, 
Wollheim saw apas as a useful solution to 
the problem of keeping up with fanzine 
trading and a method of reducing postage 
as well, and promptly joined the National 
and United Apas. With help from some of 
the other major SF fans of the time, he then 
founded FAPA, the Fantasy Amateur 
Press Association. July 1937 saw the first 
tiny, 42-page bundle of fanzines, still bear- 
ing little resemblance to any modern-day 
apa. But it was only three months later, in 
FAPA's second mailing, that two of its 
members introduced what later became 
the life-blood of contemporary apas: mail- 
ing comments. 

Quite simply, mailing comments are the 
inclusion in members’ apazines of com- 
ments on the previous mailing. It was the 
solution to the noted lack of communica- 
tion within mundane apas; prior to the 
mailing comments in FAPA, discussion of 
topics raised in one another’s publications 
was almost nonexistent. Mailing com- 
ments provided a sense of continuity from 
mailing to mailing, and brought about a 
degree of group spirit and camaraderie 
among members never before conceived. 
More than merely exchanging fanzines, 
apa members now exchanged ideas; 
rather than just absorbing information, 
they were now encouraged to think about 
and react to what their fellow members 
had to say. 

Additionally, FAPA promoted the notion 
of substance over style; inexpensively 
mimeographed or spirit-duplicated con- 
tributions were not discouraged but ac- 
tually taken for granted to be the most sen- 
sible printing method for a low-circulation 
apazine, and this made it practical and af- 
fordable for every member to contribute. 
Unique, innovative and successful in 
everything it set out to achieve, FAPA 
became the model for most of its followers 
and imitators in SF fandon, and eventually 
for its second cousin, comics fandom. M 
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(Continued from page 52) 

ROBBINS: It's definitely moral suport; 
aside from that, we rarely work together; 
although it's been known to happen. I do 
my thing, as it were, and he does his. 
Through Steve, I've learned a respect for 
the above-ground cartoonists that I think 
most UG cartoonists don’t have. True, 
some of them are dreadful Marvel-style 
clones, but a majority are polished profes- 
sionals. I also get turned on to artists I 
might never have looked at, through Steve, 
or see things through new eyes, as it were. I 
think the same thing applies to Steve. Of 
course, its always great to have someone to 
talk comics with. 

CS: How did you come to get turned on to 
the idea of doing the adaptation of Dope? 


ROBBINS: In 1970, the Holmes Used Book 
Store in San Francisco had a massive sale. 
I picked up Dope by Sax Rohmer of Dr. Fu 
Manchu fame. I was totally taken in by it. It 
was always a story that I wanted to il- 
lustrate; iť s great. 

I submitted it to one publisher who turn- 
ed it down—which I viewed as their 
loss—then I showed it to Eclipse. They 
clearly wanted it. It will run 10 chapters. 
CS: Have you considered collaborating 
with other artists? 


ROBBINS: Steve and I are doing the inside 
front cover of Gates of Eden #2 [on sale in 
February]. I've been talking with Sharon 
Rudahl about collaborating on a comic 
based on an old Yiddish song written in the 
Warsaw ghetto during W.W. II. Brian 
Talbot and I have corresponded about do- 
ing a story together, but I think that one will 
have to wait until I get to Europe and visit 
and we can work it out together. 


CS: Where do you see the comics industry 
going now that the direct market has 
asserted itself? 

ROBBINS: There's always going to be 
superheroes punching out super-villains 
for kids in cheap, pulp comics that cost less 
than anything else. That's never going 
away. I shouldn't say they're for 
kids. . .they’re for little boys. I think the 
alternatives are going to be for grown-ups 
who like intelligent comics who will go out 
of their way to walk into a comic store and 
buy them instead of going to the 7-11. 
Those people will care enough to spend the 
money for them. It’s been happening in 
Europe for years and I think that’s the 
future of comics. Intelligent, grown-up 
comics don t have to be filled with sex and 
violence and dope which is what Under- 
grounds were. 

CS: Where do you see your place? 
ROBBINS: With the alternatives. 
CS: Where do you see your art and stories 
going? 

ROBBINS: I'd love to perfect my craft. I 
always have. The more you work at it the 
better you get. I want to perfect my color, I 
want to perfect my drawing, I'd like to 
learn perspective. a 


(Continued from page 24) 

“Who hasn't he brought back? 

CS: And when will your version of Red Son- 
ja reappear? 

DAVE: Soon. I couldn't figure out how to 
bring her back in “High Society," though I 
sketched her in a ball gown and that didn’t 
work. I also thought about a chain mail 
bikini, but that didn’t work, either. I do like 
her, but Frank Thorne is really the only ar- 
tist who can make that type of character 
palatable to me. She'll be back. 

We'll see more of the Duck statue story 
my version of The Maltese Falcon, which 
takes place over the whole 300 issues. And 
there will be false endings. “Great, he 
finally got rid of the girls’ school storyline,” 
and then, BOOM! It circles back in a dif- 
ferent form. “Gee, I thought he had that 
wrapped up.” “High Society" ends in issue 
#50 on a specific note which makes you 
think everything is wrapped up, but it will 
all come unfurled again. And there will 
probably be a dozen “Mind Games" 
stories. Right now, I'm looking at the whole 
300 issues through gauze, saying, “ As soon 
as I reach this point, I can do this." I get 
there, and it just won't fit, but it drops right 
into place next issue. It's almost as if the 
story exists in and of itself, and I have to be 
ina suitable frame of mind to make it come 
out correctly. If I try to force it, it won't 
work. It’s the equivalent of walking 
through the woods, looking for a path and 
suddenly, the underbrush is too thick, it’s 
not there. But if you walk back five feet, 
you come to a line of lesser resistance, and 
it becomes easy to follow until the next 
time you veer from it. 


CS: Does a new reader, checking out 
Cerebus for the first time, with issue #45, 
for example, pick up on all these things? 
DAVE: Amazingly, yes. There are things in 
each issue so new readers can easily get 
into the series, but it’s a foregone conclu- 
sion that they. won’t understand the whole 
thing. Thaťs the essence of a 300-issue 
comic book. Events occur in issue #44, 
which are far more important to the 
readers who have been there since #1 than 
those who started at #15 and so on down 
the line, but there’s still something for 
everyone to varying degrees. 

CS: And how will it all end in issue #300 — 
with “The Death of Cerebus?” 

DAVE: Oh yes. This is the essence of the 
300-issue tale. Cerebus gets older and dies. 
DENI: It makes sense. We all die. 

DAVE: I've already thrown out two or 
three endings. I'll find an interesting way 
to do it. I have a long time to decide. I'll 
have a good ending, a good way for 
Cerebus the Aardvark to die. a 


NEXT ISSUE: Dave and Deni Sim talk 
more of aardvarks and alternative pub- 
lishing as well as color portfolios, ani- 
mated films, and the perils of playing 
Rodney Dangerfield. They'll tell you. It's 
rough. 


L ett erin Another Marvel Gripe 

x g Dear COMICS SCENE CREW, 

(Continued from page 8) .. Like other readers of your excellent 
Dear Sirs: 


... You wanted your readers to write you a let- 
ter, so here’s my letter. 

First, I wish to thank you for the article on 
Camelot 3000. The article was very informative 
and that poster was beautiful. Brian Bolland 
and Mike Barr are to be commended for the 
great comic they have created. Ihave bought the 
first issue of Camelot 3000 and I can tell you that 
this one is going to be a classic. 

Second, as to what I would like to see in COM- 
ICS SCENE, I would like to see an interview with 
Scott Shaw and something on that great comic: 
Captain Carrot and His Amazing Zoo Crew. 

And last, but not least, Ihave two questions; 1) 
Is the new X-Men series going on public sale or 
on direct sales only? 

2) Is the new Omega Men series going to be a 
maxi-series or is it going to be a regular monthly 
series? 

Well, that's all [have to say for now, be seeing 
you next issue. 

Kevin Hall 
Rte. 1, Box 216 
Castlewood, VA 24224 


1) The New Mutants, which finally came out in 
November, is a monthly newsstand comic book. 
2) The Omega Menis an on-going series, it being 
DC's first regular title in the Direct Market. 

A Scott Shaw interview is sitting in Bob's desk, 
just waiting for the right time to spring out and 
see the light of day. Soon, he and Scott hope. 


Dear COMICS SCENE, 
. . -I just read that William Rotsler who wrote 
that new Blackhawk novel is writing a Silver 
Surfer novel. If this novel is published, will it be 
used for the script for the Silver Surfer movie? 
Pvt. Michael Mikolovsky 
ACO Mar. Bks. Box 56 
FPO San Francisco, CA 96651 


The Rotsler novel was written years ago as part 
of Pocket Books" 11-volume Marvel Superheroes 
series. The book never saw print due to contrac- 
tual problems and as of now, no plans exist for 
the manuscript. As for the Surfer film, the rights 
are up in the air. 


magazine, I too, am upset by the way Marvel 
handles its customers and subscribers. Being a 
fan for more than nine years, I have watched 
Marvel's gradual decline. Due to this, I have 
cancelled all my subscriptions except for Star 
Wars (Lam a tried and true Star Wars fan) and 
Micronauts (heaven only knows why). Lately I 
have found myself being pulled over to the 
“Distinguished Competition,” where I've found 
the stories and art much more appealing. 
David Margosian 
426 Four Mile Rd. 
Racine, WI 53402 
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Dear Editor: 

. . „Please let me add a strong endorsement of 
Howard Cruse in the face of sorhe who profess to 
dislike—or at best fail to identify with—his col- 
umn. I suspect that those who respond so 
negatively to what he writes are younger fans 
still enamored of the Bif Bam Pow school of com- 
ics. They might prefer endless repetitions of 
which superherois fighting the Ninja this month, 
or whose costume is newly color-coordinated. 
These same people fail to respond to the 
character profiles of comics and cartoonists 
who predate the Stan Lee advent and thus are 
unknown to them. We adults prefer something a 


little more substantial. 

Cruse writes as a grownup for grownups, and 
shows considerable insight into the creative pro- 
cess. His piece on Marv Tannenberg s difficult 
search for himself (in #2) was excellent, and his 
appreciation of Carl Barks and the principle of 
self-respect (in #5) equally good. I am fascinated 
by the subtleties involved in the issue of Disney 
vs. the Air Pirates, and look forward to the rest 
of his treatment. In fact, I have yet to read 
anything by him that is not stimulating and 
thoughtful. That is to say, mature. He is, in my 
opinion, one of your fine magazine s very best 
features. I hope you'll hold onto him. 

Aaron Campbell 


Dear Editor, 

. . „Underground comix aren't my cup of tea but 
Howard Cruse’s article in COMICS SCENE #6 
bothered me somewhat. I had never heard of the 
so-called Air Pirates before reading “Abduction 
of a Mouse,” but Howard seemed to be defen- 
ding the Pirates" illegal and to my mind, immoral, 
use of licensed characters without permission. 
Come on! Laws are laws! You can't justify 
breaking copyright laws, or any laws, just 
because you don't agree with them! The right 
way to protest about the supposed unfairness of 
a law is to vote against the candidates who sup- 
port it. That’s why our countries have elections, 
isn't it? In a nutshell, I have no sympathy what- 
soever for any Pirates that Howard seems to 
regard as his heroes. 

Oh, before I go, I disagree with Mark Panec- 
cia regarding the cartoons of Brian Pearce. I 
love "em. Next to Fred Hembeck, Brian is the fun- 
niest and most accomplished cartoonist I have 
ever seen. 

Dale Coe 

41 Whitecross Road 
Warrington, Cheshire WA5 1LR 
ENGLAND 


Howard isn’t applauding anyone breaking the 
law—rather, he is exploring why the laws are 
there and how people are dealing with them. 
Read the final installment in this issue and see if 
you don’t change your mind. If ‘parody of 
established characters isn't allowed, then Mad, 
Saturday Night Live, Fridays and all of Bob 
Hope“ specials would be illegal and not very 
funny. “© 


STILL THINGS IS STILL THE BEST! Giant Catalog 
of SF photos, audio tapes, scripts, slides, glamour. 
Send $2.00 to STILL THINGS, 13622 Henny Av., 
‘Sylmar, CA 91342. 


1983 catalog, 200 pages. Thousands of chemicals, 
glassware, Science/hobby equipment. Send $2.00. 
Merrell Scientific, 1665 Buffalo Road, Rochester, 
New York 14624. 


For as little as $24.00 you can reach over one hundred thousand comics HEADLINE: 
fans. 
DEADLINE: For Comics Scene #9 in our office by January 12th. CATEGORY: 
For Comics Scene #10 in our office by March 16th. 
PAYMENT: 
BASIC RATE: $8.00 per line. (Limit: 40 characters per line) MINIMUM 
—THREE LINES. Punctuation symbols and spaces MAIL TO: 


count as characters. Small Display ads: $70.00 per 
column inch (Camera-Ready ONLY!) 


First line only—Word(s) of your choice (underline them) 
will be printed in BOLD CAPS. 

PLEASE BE SURE TO INDICATE THE CATEGORY YOU 
WANT TO BE LISTED UNDER. 

Gash, check or money order must accompany ad order. 
(checks payable to Comics World) 

Comics World Corp., Classified 475 Park Avenue South, 
New York, N.Y. 10016 (8th Floor) 


COMIC GIVEAWAY! DD's, X-Men ect., Mint for 50¢. 
Send $1 to; Warlord Comix, P.O. Box 2501, Renton, 
WA 98056—Act Today!!! 


INCREDIBLE LISTS! Vintage comics, Big Little 
books & related, pulps, radio premiums, movie 
posters, lobbies, etc. 12 different MAMMOTH lists, 
all for $3.00 (Refundable with $20 order). Alan 
Levine, Box 1577-CS, Bloomfield, NJ 07003. 


FREE PRICE LIST. | have for sale books on 
Japanese Animation send SASE to Al Lewis, 1391 
Dean St., Bklyn, NY 11216 for listing. 


COMIC COLLECTORS Buying Handbook: SASE & 
25¢. Comic Indexing System Starter Set: SASE & 
75¢. Visions, Dept W8, Box 28283, Tempe, AZ 


85282. 
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The Two & a Half 
Dollar Comic 


nce upon a time, comic books used to be 64-pages long and 

“all in color for a dime.” Now, I realize that most of us aren't 

old enough to remember those days, but what about the 12¢ comic? 

Itwasn’t that long ago. When I wasa kid, comics were 12€ and they 

stayed that way for a long time. Then one day they were 15¢. That 

lasted for a few years. More recently, the price has gone up from 

30€ to 50€ and now it is 60€. Surely, it's just a short time until the 
cheapest comic you can buy will cost a buck. 

Before you start making disparaging remarks, let me assure you 


RALPH BAKSHI claims this will be his last animated film and 
he is certainly going out in style. Fire & Ice, opening this Spring, 
will be a sword & sorcery film which brings us magic, mayhem, 
marvelous women and a multitude of creatures. Ed Naha 
speaks with Bakshi about this film and his career plans. 


FRANK FRAZETTA designed Fire & Ice and James Van Hise 
brings us the lowdown on how the talented fantasy artist views 
the world of animation. We'll include loads of preproduction 
artwork by the master himself. Also, Gerry Conway and Roy 
Thomas discuss their involvement as th 
screenwriters. 


ELFQUEST GATHERUM 
Big trade paperback. This com- 


ELF UEST BOOK 
Wendy & Richard Pini 


EARNINGS 


A companion magazine to Elfquest, 


pendium is bursting with articles, 
interviews, production sketches, 
gag cartoons, and much, much 
more. Now available $6.95 


this great idea features material by 
Elfquest fans. Drawings, poems, 
stories and other artist 


New trade paperback re-prints 
Elfquest comics 6 through 10 in 
lush full-color for the first time. 8%" ss $ tic Ou 
x11" trade paperbackk, available pourings are compiled in this 8/2" x 
in October $10.95 11” fanzine. New cover by Wendy 


BOOK II Pini $3.95 


that this is not a reflection of greed on the part of the comics 
publishers—indeed, profits are way off. The spiraling retail price 
of a comicis just one more indication of the deep economic woes af- 
fecting the entire world. (The publishing industry has been hit par- 


ticularly hard... from newspapers and hardback book com- 
panies to publishers of paperbacks, periodicals and pulps.) 

Idon't like the thought of paying a dollar for a comic book. On the 
other hand, I never thought that I would spend $40 for a pair of 
sneakers! 

Recently I stopped at my local comics shop, West Side Comics, to 
buy some new books. Along with the 60€ titles, I purchased some 
higher priced items. At a buck apiece, I bought the following: 
Marvel's No-Prize Book #1, Pacific s Ms. Mystic #1 and Pacific 
Presents (The Rocketeer) #1, and DC's Camelot 3000 #4. The pro- 
duction values of these books are higher than those of the 60¢ com- 
ics, except for the No-Prize book which, for a true Marvel fan, is 
more than worth the cover price anyway. 

I also bought Marveľs Fanfare #7, for $1.25, Dreadstar #2, for 
$1.50, Bizarre Adventures #34, for $2.00, Kull the Conqueror #2, 
for $2.00, and Doctor Strange Special Edition #1, for a staggering 


MIKE GRELL begins a new phase with the forthcoming Jon 
Sable, Freelance from First Comics. In an exclusive interview, 
Grell talks about his career in comics, his work on the Tarzan 
comic strip, the world of Warlord and the future. 


KILLRAVEN returns in the pages of Epic Illustrated, beginning 
in April, and well preview the work of Don McGregor and P. 
Craig Russell in full-color. This is one feature you won't want 
to miss! - x 


ELFQUEST I 
PORTFOLIO — W. Pini 
Deluxe edition features 12 color 
portraits as on back covers of the 
comics, plus two never-before- 
seen plates. 14 total 912" x 1212" full- 
color plates. Embossed full-color 
cover. Signed, numbered edition of 
3,000 is. packaged in Mylar® snug. 
Limited supply. — $25.00 


Regular edition features twelve 
color portraits as above in color 
folder. Unsigned, 9%"x11", 
packaged in Mylar® snug. $12.00 


ORDER FORM 


ELFQUEST FIGURES 
CUTTER LARGE FIGURE — The 
renown craftsmen at Superior 
Models have created an exquisitely 
detailed 3" metal statuette of 
Cutter. Very nice, available in 
pewter or lead alloy. 


Cutter (pewter) . 
Cutter (lead) . 


LEETAH LARGE FIGURE — Same 
high-quality and detailing as Cutter 
figure. 

Leetah (pewter) 
Leetah (lead)... 


-$19.95 
$12.95 


DELUXE HARDCOVER 
SLIPCASE EDITION 
Signed and numbered limited- 
edition of 3,000 copies. Contains 
color print. Short supply — $40.00 
ELFQUEST BOOK | 
Trade paperback edition re-prints 
Elfquest comics 1 through 5 in full- 
color. 8%"x11" $9.95 


ELFQUEST NOVEL 
Wendy & Richard Pini 
Full length Elfquest novel in trade 


paperback format. Cover paintings 
by Wendy, 12 B&W interior illus. 
Available Oct. / Nov. $6.95 


ELFQUEST COMICS 
Here is what started it all! New 
issue #14 available November! 
These comics have won the hearts 
of fantasy fans everywhere. These 
B&W comics magazines are avail- 
able individually at $1.50 per issue. 
Special Offer! — Order the 
entire set of #1 through #14 for 
ONLY $16.50 — SAVE $4.50!! 
Comics$1.50 each. Circle desired 


numbers on order blank. \ 


= LIMITED EDITION — 


3 PRINTS 


$2.50! Fanfare was the biggest disappointment, featuring a ho-hum 
Hulk tale that reeked of deja vu. 


ELFQUEST FIGURES 
C CUTTER (pewter) ....... $19.95 


C ELFQUEST GATHERUM .... $695 


TERRY & THE PIRATES is one of the most important adventure DELFOVEST 800k! .......$9.95 


The production values in all of these are first-rate. The books: ae m [fl er 
range from 32-48 pages, with Doctor Strange as one of the largest | Strips in comics history, and Ron Goulart takes a special look at O ELFOVEST 800k 1! ..... $10.95 Has 
regular-sized comic ever printed at 72 pages. But Strange is a Milton Ganiffs world of high-action and sultry: women. Dletrauest Book 1 C LEETAH (pewter) .......$19.95 


HARDCOVER, -$40.00 CI LEETAH (lead) .........$12.95 
C VEARNINGS . 395 [I ELFQUEST COMICS ...$1.50/ea 


O ELFOVEST NOVEL „8695 123456789 10 11 12 13 14 
C ELFQUEST i PORTFOLIO: C 1 through 14 SPECIAL .. $16.50 


Signed ............. $25.00 PRINTS 
Unsigned > . 51200 

C FAUNA PRINT . $10.00 
C FLORA PRINT .. $10.00 
C MYCOTA PRINT ........ $10.00 


reprint volume, the stories originally appearing in 1974 in four 
issues of Doctor Strange. Is it worth the $2.50? Well, if you've never 
read those stories, it certainly is. It would take from six to eight 
dollars to buy the four back issues. And this volume has been re- 
colored in vibrant primaries and pastels. You even get to see the 
four original covers, reprinted on page 72. Unfortunately, the 
covers from Strange #1 and 2 have been miscolored, with some 
strange changes also on the cover of 5. The Berni Wrightson cover 
is not up to his usual standards, but the Frank Brunner inside back 
cover is beautiful. Still, if you're a collector, I doubt that this volume 
has much value above it’s hefty cover price. 

The best buy, in my entirely subjective opinion, is the volume of 
Kull. The all-new Howard-esque story by Doug Moench is wonder- 
fully complemented by John Bolton’s fine, detailed artwork. 
Bolton’s classic compositions combine with Moench s prose to pro- 
duce a top-notch book that can take its place with some of the early 
Kull classics crafted by Roy Thomas, Ross Andru and Wally Wood, 
Marie and John Severin, and Mike Ploog. 

The bottom line then is that some books are worth more than 60¢ 
in this brave new world of the 1980s. Some are worth $2.00. . . but 
some aren't worth the paper they re printed on. Caveat Emptor! 


SHIPPING: US. orders add $1.75 
postage and handling. Canadian 
orders add $3.00. Europe, Australia, 
Africa & Asia add S400 Alordersto 
countries outside the U.S. shipped 
via ground /sea. California resi- SUB-TOTAL 
dents add 6% sales tax. Delivery Tax 
time 6 - 8 weeks. 
— U.S. FUNDS ONLY — POSTAGE 
Do NOT Send Cash 
TOTAL 


PLUS a profile of Pacific Comics from Captain Victory to Ms. 
Mystic and beyond. . .Jim Starlin offers some thoughts in the 
Guest Spot...Dave and Deni Sim continue to discuss and 
dismember Cerebus the Aardvark. ..Creating the Comics 
showcases the kind of job the editor does. . .letters, news, 
editorials and lots more! 


Next Issue On Sale 
March 10 


FLORA PRINT 
Wendy Pini 
Second full-color print in 
the “Three Spirits of 
Life"suite. A delightful 


FAUNA PRINT MYCOTA PRINT 
Wendy Pini 
Third full-color print in 
the “Three Spirits of Life” 
suite depicts a maiden 
amid mushrooms. Sign- 
ed and numbered edition 
of 1,000 copies. Matted, 
10%"x15", short supply. 

— $10.00 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


prints. Full-color né is 
signed and numbered by 
the artist in an edition of 
1,000 copies. Matted, 
10%2"x 15", short supply. 
— $10.00 


CITY / STATE / ZIP. 


PACIFIC COMICS 


8423 PRODUCTION AVE © SAN DIEGO © CA 92121-2278 


image. Signed and 
numbered edition of 
1,000 copies. Matted, 
10%"x15", short supply. 
— $10.00 


Howard Zimmerman/Editor-in-Chief 


66 COMICS SCENE #8 


WOW, DOUBLE ADVENTURE 


ELFQUEST BOOKS 1 AND 2 NOW AVAILABLE AT GEPPI’S COMIC WORLD 


Pisces Elf-Friends of all ages! We stock a full line of ElfQuest 
merchandise including the new full color volume, Elfquest Book 2. We also 
have a supply of the limited edition ElfQuest Book 1 and Book 2. These are 
real collector’s items complete with hardcover, slipcase, print and are 
signed and numbered by Wendy and Richard Pini. 


Vs We accept prepaid mail orders! Send your order to our 612% 
Edmondson Avenue address listed below. Add $1.50 for orders under 
$9.00—Orders over $9.00 shipped postpaid. Foreign orders add $2.00 
shipping and handling per order—U.S. funds only! 


ElfQuest Book 1 - color ElfQuest Book 2 - color 
Softcover $9.95 Softcover $10.95 
Limited Edition $50.00 (Limited Supply!) Limited Edition $40.00 
Also available: 
ElfQuest Portfolio #3 ElfQuest Gatherum 
12 Full Color Plates $12.00 Softcover $6.95 
Yearnings— Individual ElfQuest Black & White 
A Fannish Celebration $3.95 Magazines #1 through #13 $1.50 each 
f») Set of #1 through #13: $15.00 (Save $4.50) 
Now at Five Great Locations: 
612% Edmondson Avenue Harbor Place-Upper Level 8305 Fenton Street 1755 Jefferson Davis Hwy. — 2226 East Bay Drive 
Department 8111 Light St. Pavilion - Dept. 11 Department 1181 Crystal City Underground Keene Plaza 
Baltimore, Maryland 21228 Baltimore, Maryland 21202 Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 Arlington, Virginia 22202 Largo, Florida 33541 
Phone: (301) 788-8222 Phone: (301) 547-0910 Phone: (301) 588-2545 Phone: (703) 521-4618 Phone: (813) 585-0226 


Wholesale and Retail inquiries welcome! 
Contact: Diamond Comic Distributors, Inc. 1720 Belmont Avenue, Bay B-2 Baltimore, MD 21207 (301) 298-1184 


